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THE PRACTICAL IN EDUCATION. 


(A Paper read by Pres. Gro. S. ALBEE, before the Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin Teach- 

ers’ Association, at Appleton, July 8, 1881.) 
- However persistently scholars and trained thinkers may agree 
that all education, and nearly all learning, is truly “ practical ” when 
traced to its ultimate results, even though it bear fruits chiefly in 
other men or distant ages, it is certain that the term “ practical ” 
is, in such argument, wrested from the meaning in which the mass 
of mankind couch their protest. 

A practical education must train the mind to a ready and accu- 
rate recognition of the conditions and relations under which facts 
exist and events occur, so far as these may be determined without 
recourse to first principles. Such an education has for its chief 
purpose the adaptation of the individual to the immediate condi- 
tions of his life. He must be made prompt to infer results from 
facts, and ready in devising plans whereby the shifting force of 
circumstances may be made to work a constant good. Nothing 
less than this can justly claim to be practical, while a course em- 
bracing an extended field of learning may fail to meet the require- 
ment. 

The demand for a practical education has humble aspirations, 
and its end is individual and definite; seeking only such training 
as shall lead men to work out worthy purposes conveniently and 
well. 

Fully ninety per cent. of the occupations demand the maximum 
of skill with a modicum of philosophy in the workman, and re- 
1— Vox. XI.—No. 12. 
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quire of our schools that the how shall not be ignored while 
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teachers and class run a race for the why. ra 

Teachers, in their associated capacity, are often led astray in dis. as 
cussing important topics, by their character of government en. : 

‘ : . itt , natu 
ployé. The legal requirements, aids, and limitations with which is 
our work is hedged, lead us to rely overmuch upon some remedy in ae 
law or some formal expedient for correction of professional ills, 


: , , eek isn 
Hence, your committee appointed to discuss “ the practical in edu. ve 


cation ” have felt the force of probable intent of the ordinary body f 


impelling to the consideration of formal ways and means by which f oh 
teaching shall be made to work for practical good, without much, f iE 
if any, change in our own habits. That is, shall not some change q 
of the curriculum be made, some branch be discontinued and ing 
another substituted, and less prominence be accorded to an old and Ff 1 
more to a new idea, until the demands of conscience and the com- in 
munity are stilled? 9 

While too much credit is not likely to be given to the earnest > the 
thinkers who trace the exact value of the various branches in which § ing 
human thought has schemed its activities, has not too much school F ‘ 
energy been expended in tracing the origin of material and too f re 
little attention been paid to skillful building with the stock in wal 
hand? i 

The practitioner is a quack, who has decided, either empirically ‘“ 
or upon general principles, that one drug is better than another, 
and thenceforth deals it out regardless of varying conditions. ; 4 
Knowledge is of most worth, only when joined with insight that tio 
guides its application. oa 

The practical training of old Greece is a poor guide for th @ |: 


American, and the living of the sixteenth century would be all De 
too meager for the larger life of the nineteenth. The education 


best adapted to the contemplative life of a Hebrew shepherd, would as 
poorly equip a man for the close competition of modern commerce. Ff i 
Are there, then, any principles which link the to-day so closely pu 
with by-gone ages that we may rest upon a common ground in F be 
education; or must it be a study of mental meteorology, in which ma 
we determine the signal for the day, then turn to our social baro- F 4, 
meters to chart what the next shall be? ; 


We may safely predicate that this intangible thing we call life f 
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is the product of man’s capacities and his opportunities. The 
former remain essentially unchanged through the ages, and the 
latter are modified only by the slow increment of our discoveries in. 
nature’s unchanging course. We need, then, anticipate no violent 
change of needs from generation to generation, such as will un- 
settle any sound philosophy: provided, it has the vital germ and 
is not a perfected crystal. 

With the wonderful store of thought and example bequeathed 
us by the ages, we are in much greater danger of erring in our 
manner of presenting it to the youth under our charge, than in 
the particular line of attainment afforded. 

That we may compare views more readily, we suggest the follow-- 
ing as the leading purposes of school work: 

1. To lead the child to conscientiously recognize the logical 
relations subsisting between experiences. 

9. To train the youth to a habitual attitude of inquiry regard- 
ing the language and the cause and effect of the phenomena crowd- 
ing around him. 

8. To open fields of thought which sustain important relations 
to life’s processes and purposes, yet would remain barren if not 
cultivated. 

4. To afford the man a fairly broad basis of comparison by which 
he may shape his course with reasonable certainty and little waste. 

Most teachers in all ages have left the first two points, viz.: The 
orderly arranging of chaotic experiences, and the ready interroga- 
tion of the facts lining every step of life, to be settled by chance 
or blind instinct, while they sedulously attended to leading the 
mind to unfamiliar and remote fields for the culling of rare fruits. 
Does this plan lead to the best mental growth and the practical 
grasp of life-issues? 

Many teachers talk fluently about what is and what is not the 
promise of school work, and practically are content to endow the 
pupil with the mechanism of thought, and to trust the future to 
beget the thinking. With such it is absolutely necessary that the 
pupil shall learn the characters used in reading, but it is not due 
that the rich experiences of the child’s life shall be taught to in- 
terpret the reading in any complete way. We carefully and 
minutely discuss the parts of a sentence, with scarcely the glim- 
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mer of an idea in the pupil’s mind that his first business is to un- 
derstand the logic of the writer, before the discussion of the form 
in which he clothes his thought is in order. 

And yet, with all this ill-directed discussion of the forms of 
thought, we are in the midst of a literary mania which we have 
encouraged in the vain race to keep pace with the world’s accumu- 
lation of thought. In this foolish struggle we are losing sight of 
the best and most natural processes of mental growth, by which, 
in his maturity, the man could clearly and wisely sift garnered 
treasures. 

Education can never be a burden, if conducted by nature's 
methods, any more than the assimilative act that builds bone and 
muscle. Every strain after a result, regardless of antecedent men- 
tal stages, is a distortion or abortion. 

Never in the world’s history has the need of careful training in 
observation and logical examination of facts and theories, been so 
great as now. The child’s horizon of experiences is to-day wider 
than that of the adult a few generations ago. Until these experi- 
ences are in process of ready assimilation in the child’s mind, all 
effort to crowd yet further knowledge upon his attention is des- 
tructive and misleading, and most certainly postpones the period 
when he might appropriate remoter truth toadvantage. A “ prod- 
igy of learning” is no uncommon thing, but a prodigious educa- 
tion is impossible. Learning is often deformed education, and 
excites attention by its very eccentricity, while the rightly trained 
mind has taken its food so fitly and steadily that no stage of re- 
markable growth is seen. ‘First the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear.’ Who would dream of either re- 
versing the order, or of stripping or stunting in the first stages 
with expectation of harvest. 

Just nere the history of a crime against the pupil begins. The 
struggling of his nature to dispose of the open truths lying on all 
sides and paving his paths, is too rigidly repressed. 

If, perchance, there be a soul so dormant as to be unattracted 
by these problems of life, but is content to sit where seated, stand 
where stood, commit when ordered, and rehearse when required, is 
it pain or pleasure that mantles his teacher’s cheek and fills our 
heart ? 
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‘Every experience, as every picture, is worthless unless a back- 
ground of differing shade and shape throws the foremost in relief; 
and nothing vital can live unless bathed in an element from which 
its nourishment is drawn. Yet this is largely forgotten the mo- 
ment the child enters the school room. He is desired, at the 
earliest moment, to so change the habit of thought and life that 
teacher and pupil alike divide his existence into school and not 
school. Is it not a fact that the child’s school thought is not knit 
into his every-day life, and that his earlier experiences are made to 
minister but little to his task-getting? They are considered apart, 
the one to be taken up and the other laid down at the school room 
door. 

The great ado about illiteracy in statistics and educational 
lamentations, with the almost total silence regarding the dearth of 
wise direction in the two great elementary stages of mental devel- 
opment (absolutely essential to any valuable use of letters), tells 
a sad tale of school ideals. 

Says Carlyle, ‘‘ My teachers were hide-bound pedants, without 
knowledge of man’s nature. or of boys, or of aught save lexicons; 
innumerable dead vocables they crammed into us, and called it fost- 
ering the growth of mind.” Who shall say that this wrong did 
not sow the seed of cynicism which scorched so many lives? 

When the courses of nuture are dammed to turn pin-wheels of 
thought, the burden of proof lies with those who do the deed. 

‘What would you do with the child in the first day of his school- 
life,” is a question I have asked’ hundreds of teachers. “I would 
teach him to read at least one word;” “I would try to make him 
feel at home;” ‘I would tell him stories and try to make him like 
me,” comprise about all the answers ever received; and no one ever 
consented to let him pass the second day without learning “at least 
one letter” or “ one word,” according to his theory of proceedure. 

Efforts to elicit what should be done with that child for a week, 
a month, and a term, showed positively how utterly bare their 
minds were of any realization that other initial trainmg of the 
child was necessary previous to independent search for the wisdom 
of the ages, except that of recognizing characters of the page. 

This is not aquestion of kindergartens or any specific appliances. 
Every teacher who has the right conception of the line of least re- 
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sistance, and the food most readily taken in the growth of a child's 
mind, will never be troubled with lack of appliances of the right 
kind. 

The practical teacher will live close down to the child’s life, 
think once again his thoughts, and feel the stir of his emulations, 

In our efforts to adapt our schools to the needs of the generation, 
we err, not in the kind or variety of topics presented so much, as 
in that our methods are stereotyped for all subjects. We teach 
natural history, physics, and chemistry as a catechism, measured 
by the page of some popular text: and require the pupils to cherish 
the skeletons of glorious thought as sacre dly as the bones of their 
revered ancestors. The very fact that it is deemed a treasure to be 
carefully guarded lest it escape from the memory, is proof that the 
method of attainment is wrong. Our youth are required to enter 
upon the labor of life laden with bundles of knowledge weighing 
them to earth. 

Bad as this is when the habits of assimilation are weak, it is in- 
calculably worse when tests disclose wretchedly distorted truth. I 
quote from a recent journal a few verbatim replies to questions on 
Domestic Economy. “ Infections are brought on by bad smells, such 
as smail-pox, measles, scarlet fever, glass-pox.” “They are brought 
on by = \ers, they must be well ventilated.” ‘‘ Measels, fever . . . 
are calivd disinfectionous, because they are catching.” “ Infection 
disease ure caught by touching, such as chareoal, chlorid of lime, 
etc.” From another school comes the following: “ Digestion is 
paines in the head, paines in the stomach, bad tempers.” “From di- 
gestion comes consumpzion, information, head-ache, neuralgis.” 
Evidently these children have been dosed with “ practical science;” 
and, so far as topic goes, no doubt the most earnest apostle of “ The 
Culture Demanded by Modern Life ” would find little of which to 
complain. But whata parody on culture or discipline, how poverty 
striken the minds fed on the best food in this wretched manner, re- 
sulting in this hash of distorted phrase and logic. 

An able thinker has declared that all the branches pursued in 4 
common schvol course could be well completed in three years by a 
mind trained to examine carefully the relations of every-day phe- 
nomina. Who doubts it? 

Are the fruits, arising from our effort to secure good discipline 
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in practical thought through the medium of school work, so en- 
couraging that we are reluctant to use far more of outside thought 
with diminished literary tasks? The youth of twenty should be a 
skilled workman with a cultivated brain; with nearly all the great 
realm of recorded thought yet beyond him and yet to be opened; 
but in no sense a sealed book, for his method of habitual reflection 
and careful investigation will easily turn the words of literature. 

He should have learned that life and liturature are one and in- 
separable to the end of the earth. 

It is this unholy division of the aspects of a child’s life, during 
all the informative period of youth into school and not school, that 
is in the worst sense not practical. 

In all the vocations of daily life this is not so; the direction how 
and the reason why a machine does an unfamiliar task in a certain 
way, is followed quickly by the deed, a product of this noble trinity; 
thought, direction, and deed. 

I will refer to but one more phase of the vital question in 
school. Probably no motive power is so much retarded by the 
friction of its machinery, from the creaking cart of the Pembina 
half-breed to the multitudinous whirl of the giant factory, as is 
that of the school. 

Doubtless, one fourth of the absentees from this convention have 
not yet caught their breath after the exhausting strain of the year; 
largely resulting from the lack of interest, the heedlessness, the 
indolence, and inaccuracy of pupils. But this condition of teachers 
is strength compared with large numbers of pupils. I extract from 
a New York paper of last week, “our readers have already drawn 
their own conclusions from the cases reported last week, of the 
effect of the cramming system in our schools upon children. One 
girl who succeeded in winning the highest honors, fell in a fit in 
the exhibition room and was carried home stricken with brain fever; 
another who had worked beyond her strength for a year in order to 
pass the Normal School, finding she had failed, went to the river 
and threw herself in; a third, a boy of fourteen, was stricken with 
spinal meningitis at his desk, and was even then kept there in order 
to have him, if possible, complete his examination. Last year, at 
close of examinations, two young girls were removed to the insane 
asylum, and one lad of eighteen blew his brains out because he had 
not passed.” 
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Everybody knows that these few cases represent multitudes of 
children left every year with enfeebled bodies, and minds perma 
nently impaired. 

As is the wont, the newspaper scores deep but suggests uo wiser 
remedy than, “Stop it.” But we protest that “stop it” is not the 
best remedy. It is in ourselves, not society or school-books, that 
we are underlings; and these tragedies of the school room are 
becoming more and more frequent. 

We have more freedom than we know how to use wisely. It is 
something more than indolence that prompts the frequent question 
of pupils, “ What is the use?” Is the use of so much study un- 
mingled with a large atmosphere of life, thought, and activity, 
clearly manifest to the wisest in this body ? 

Great good has come to man through cumberous and wasteful 
processes, yet man is rarely satisfied until the good comes with 
least cost and error. We all view these tasks as only means to 
other ends. either here or hereafter; but do we not by manifold 
devices untruthfully impress the child with a firm conviction that 
the subject-matter of each branch is a very real end; possessing, 
per se, intrinsic value? Were it not so, we would not hear of 
suicides and insanity at failures to pass examination. Boys do not 
blow their brains out when beaten at ball, nor do girls go insane 
over a dropped stitch or a ruined robe. 

Our tests of what the youth has done smack too much of what 
he holds in memory, and too little of the application of the knowl- 
edge he has discovered. This method of stimulating or creating 
ideals is a degree above those governing the new course; but far 
beneath the character of true education. It warps, too often for 
life, the youth’s estimate of the nature of education. It becomes 
to him a system of appliances; teachers and tasks, branches and 
books, examinations and degrees, fill the measure of his ideal; and 
the winner of the race is “ educated,” although he may be ruined 
in health, bankrupt in morals, and have but feeble conception of 
the relation of his acquisitions to the immediate, vital problems of 
life. 

How necessary, then, that the teacher be one so widely schooled 
in life that before his vision the manhood of the child stands 
already revealed, the central object of all his thought, his life not 
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a union of distinct sections, but a cable twined of many cords, 
continuous, independent, reciprocal. No permanent strength ever 
gained for the one at the expense of any part; the whole life- 
thought of the child brought into the school room to throw light 
upon the unknown, and the entire thought of the school returning 
to the home to vivify every weary task with a new power and give 
guidance in many a dark path. With such a teacher as a bond of 
ynion and strength, lengthening the line of the parent’s wisdom and 
turning the ignorant weakness of the child into lines of courageous 
expectation, the problem of the practical in school work is one of 
the noble elements in a complete education, and the evolving of a 
god-like man will no longer vex our deliberations. 





LANGUAGE WORK. 
By Prof. Albert Salisbury. 


After all has been said—and doubtless too much cannot be 
said — about the training of the senses, etc., it still remains that 
the great, all-essential, indispensable work of a learner in the com- 
mon school is the acquisition of language. Language culture is 
the pre-requisite and co-ordinate, the sine qua non of all other cul- 
ture. Looseness in language is the tolerably sure index and accom- 
paniment of general looseness in thought. The importance of 
sound, fruitful instruction in language, is paralleled only by its dit- 
ficulty, and, I may add, its rarity. 

Yet we find the great body of teachers seriously failing to realize 
the vital importance of language culture in its earliest phases and 
the fatal inefficiency of their own efforts in that direction. We 
hold it essential in other branches of study that the instructor 
shall have a more or less clear conception of the end sought. 
Without that there will be great and inexcusable waste of time 
and effort through sheer misdirection. And I wish just now to 
emphasize with all my power the indubitable fact that in no other 
line of school work — nay not in all other lines—has there been 
such an amount of misdirected, self-conflicting, stultifying work as 
in this one line of language. There is almost no intelligence 
among teachers in this direction. They do not even know what 
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the subject comprises. The majority of those whom I meet in the 
instututes are as much surprised to learn thatReading, for instance, 
is simply language study, as was the Frenchman to find that he 
had all his life been speaking prose. They fail to see any relation— 


much less the true relations — between the work they are attempt 


ing and the work of others before and after. They have as little 
consciousness of any proper correlation between the different 


branches of language study as between its different stages or peri > 


ods. All their work is loose, lame, disjointed, hopelessly unpractical 
and unserviceable. 

I have dwelt thus far on this state of things in order to call at 
tention anew to the seriousness and difficulty of the problem which 
we have before us as leaders in education. So long as the present 
condition of language work in our schools remains, so long there 
will be room for new Richard Grant Whites to rise up in judgments 
of condemnation, at least half deserved. 

The knottiest question which we have before us in our institute 
work is this very one, ‘“‘ How to teach language.” What shall we 
say about it to the teachers whom we meet? What practical, really 
serviceable advice can we offer? It is easy enough to devise gram- 
matical gymnastics that shall even interest the teachers while the 
institute lasts; we have had too much of that already. It is not 
difficult to spin some fine theorizing to which the teachers shall 
give a passive assent while they are listening to it. But what 
can we do that will be practically helpful in the school rooms? 
It is time that we took hold of this question with desperate earn- 
estness.— time that we did a little real thinking about it. 

Thave no answer ready-made to offer, only a few suggestions. 

What is the object of language study?. First, that we may re- 
ceive the thoughts of others, not dimly, but in their true form and 
and color. Second, that we may have an adequate vehicle for the 
conveyance of our own thoughts. In bare school-master phrase, 
the ability to read, speak, and write correctly. I emphasize the 


word read, for is not the ability to read understandingly the most t 


useful as well as one of the rarest of school accomplishments? 


We shall agree well enough about the objects of language study, | 


but what of its methods? 
Tn order to secure some approach to intelligence in the treatment 
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of language, we shall all alike do well to observe the evolution of 
it in the individual experience. (a) The first step is partial com- 
prehension, preceding the ability to use language at all, and 
arising from frequent association of facts and names. (b) The sec- 
ond step is imperfect imitation, becoming more and more perfect, 
of the language heard in home surroundings. (c) Next comes the 
instrumentality of criticism, parental and other, leading first to 
more perfect imitation aud later to the imitation of more perfect 
models. (d) With the school, comes the introduction to written 
language, a second language in fact, which is henceforth to be 
learned with the other, the two in conjunction. 

The reading class brings a new method, perhaps, but not a new 
mental process. It brings only a new application of the three pro- 
cesses already named, — partial but increasing comprehension, im- 
perfect imitation, criticism tending to more perfect imitation. The 
models, however, are no longer those of the home, but those of the 
literary world. 

As a matter of mere theory it may be said that the work of the 
teacher consists only in securing two things, more and more com- 
plete comprehension and more and more perfect imitation. But 
how to secure them is the problem. 

I would answer, (1) Continue the processes of the home, making 
them more conscious and intelligent. To this end, let criticism be 
vigilant and untiring. A lazy teacher is worthless in this work, 
for the patience and persistency needed are incompatible with in- 
dolence. In the various recitations of the school, indolent exercise 
of the teacher's critical function is sure to engender linguistic vices, 
most offensive and ineradicable. It may thus happen that the 
“language class” itself may result in more injury than profit. 

(2) Make more of the reading and spelling classes as vehicles of 
grammatical instruction. Let every recitation be a language lesson, 
not in any roundabont way, but directly and pointedly. Let the 
functions of words. the structure of sentences, the grammatical re- 
lations, as of pronoun and antecedent, verb and subject, principal 
and modifier, be frejuently and critically examined from lesson to 
lesson. Crowd forward the pupils’ vocabulary, not only toward an 
increased store of words partially comprehended, but also toward a 
fuller and fuller illumination of the older acquisitions, the more 
familiar terms. 
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(3) There must also be written work, use and practice as well ag 
apprehension. And this must be continuous and methodical, not 
desultory and aimless. While valuing as highly as any one the 
freshness and spontaneity that are supposed to accompany what js 
known as oral work, I grow more and more inclined to give in my 
adhesion to text-book instruction at this point. Had we a Hiram 
Hadley, or a Mrs. Knox, in every school, or even in many schools, 
the need for a text-book were small. But the facts being what 
they are, I hesitate to preach the gospel of independency. 

For the past year or more, I have been anxiously looking for 
some introductory text-book which 1 could confidently recommend 
to teachers as a basis, at least, for instruction. I want something 
that shall combine the merits of Swinton’s Language Primer, Had- 
ley’s Lessons, and others of the same purpose. Perhaps I seek the 
impossible. But could we all agree in recommending some text- 
book to the teachers of the State, our work would not end then, 
Few teachers know how to get the best out of a text-book; some 
do not know how to get anything out. Their pupils are left to ab- 
sorb what little they can, unaided or worse than unaided. Would 
we not do well to take some book on language into the institute, 
as we do the First and Third Readers, and illustrate its proper use? 
Whatever book be chosen for such asanction, it must be one which 
explicitly requires much and frequent written work. [ say ex 
plicitly, because otherwise the average teacher will omit to insist 
on it, or will manage it in so spasmodic and desultory a fashion as 
to fail of results. 

(4) There is doubtless a place for something of grammar, the 
science of language, in our common schools; but that place is 
small. 

[ have come to subscribe fully to Prof. Whitney’s view of that 
subject. He says: “ That the leading object of the study of Eng- 
lish grammar is to teach the correct use of English, is, in my view, 
an error, and one which is gradually being removed,— giving way 
to the sounder opinion that grammar is the reflective study of lan- 
guage for a variety of purposes, of which correctness in writing is : 
only one, and a secondary or subordinate one— by no means un- 
important, but best attained when sought indirectly. It should be 
a pervading element in the whole schoo! and home training of the 
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young to make them use their own tongue with accuracy and 
force; and along with any special drilling directed to this end, 
some of the rudimentary distinctions and rules of grammar are 
conveniently taught; but that is not the study of grammar, and it 
will not bear the intrusion of much formal grammar without be- 
ing spoiled for its own ends. 

“Tt is constant use and practice, under never-failing watch and 
correction, that makes good writers and speakers; the application 
of direct authority is the most efficient corrective. * * * One 
must be a somewhat reflective user of language to amend even 
here and there a point by grammatical reasons; and no one ever 
changed from a bad speaker to a good one by applying the rules of 
grammar to what he said.” Here, I believe, is truth and common 
sense. And in our common school work it is not the “reflective 
study of language for a variety of purposes” that we want, but 
rather the ‘“‘never-failing watch and correction” along with 
“special drilling,” under “ the application of direct authority ” as 
a corrective, without the “ intrusion ” of so much formal grammar 
as will “ prevent the end sought.” 

All that I have been saying is, no doubt, common-place. It has 


been said so often before that I had begun to be skeptical about its 
truth on that very account; but a recanvass of the whole position 
has renewed me in the conviction of its truth. 


+234 e + 


THE DYING YEAR. 


BY W. HAUGHTON. 


The good old year is dying, 
For time is on his track. 
Alas, to-night, 
He'll take his flight, 
Somewhere to yonder realms of light 
And never more come back; 
And there to life the lines will start 
My hand has written on his heart. 


The kind old year is dying! 
His pulse is weak and low, 
And in his eyes 
The sorrow lies, 
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For one poor heart that lost the prize 
He offered months ago — 

Lost, and forever lost! for me 

That blessing never more can be. 


The brave old year is dying, 
T’ll see his face no more; 
His wrinkled brow 
Looks happier now, 
As humbly to my God I bow, 
And tell his mercies o’er, 
Or bear to Him my heart’s regret, 
And say I love the Master yet. 


The grand old year is dying! 
I see his laboring breast, 
I take his hand, 
And by him stand, 
The good, the kind, the brave, the: grand, 
Of all true friends, the best — 
And in his parting smile I read 
The pardon and the peace I need. 
Vrrogva, 1881. 
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An Otp Pionrer.— The Pioneer Press has discovered another 
old pioneer who is able to contribute somewhat to early history. 
It says: Mr. Louis Stram, of Prairie du Chien, has just paid a visit 
to St. Paul, where he has a few friends among the early pioneer 
settlers. Forty years ago he was an employe of Hon. Henry M. 
Rice, of St. Paul, and a reporter of the Pioneer Press happening 
to be present at the meeting of these two gentlemen, yesterday, an 
interesting scrap of history was preserved for record, for Mr. Stram 
is a historical character, whose career is as wonderful as a flight of 
poetic imagination. From the years 1835 to 1838 he was the con- 
necting link between the unexplored wilds of the west and the 
semi-barbarous civilization which had then reached the Mississippi 
river, for during that period Mr. Stram carried the United States 
mail between Prairie du Chien and Fort Snelling. In the season 
of open water with a canoe and a single companion, it took four- 
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teen days for the round trip. Mr. S. says that at that time the 
only house between Fort Snelling and Prairie du Chien was at the 
foot of Lake Pepin, near where Wabasha is now located. Mr. Stram 
is positive on this point. This house was the house of a half-breed 
named Rocque, who traded on a small scale with the Indians. Mr. 
Nathan Myrick, now of St. Paul, he says, was the first settler at 
La Crosse; made the first improvement at that place; erected the 
first building and put under cultivation the first field ever planted 
in that section. During the close of navigation Stram carried the 
mail by dog train, except at such times as the ice would bear a pony, 
when he used a French train; at other times he carried the mail 
on his back. He informed the reporter that his outfit consisted of 
a blanket, hatchet, hard bread, pork and sometimes tea or coffee. 

Mr. Stram was born in Switzerland, and was one of the 300 
persons brought by Lord Selkirk to the Red river colony. They 
embarked at the mouth of the Rhine and came through Hudson’s 
bay to York factory, and thence by Mackinaw boats up the river 
through Lake Winnipeg, and thence up Red river to Selkirk settle- 
ment. He remained on the Red river for three years, but the year 
of high water (1834) reduced the settlers to starvation, and Stram 
left with the first party of 120 persons. Two of these families 
settled at Prairie du Chien, and some north of that point. Most 
of the others went to St. Louis, a few stopping at Galena. Of the 
next party that came down from Red river, some stopped at Fort 
Snelling. Mr. Stram says that in the agreement with Lord Selkirk 
each family was to have free passage from Switzerland, provisions , 
tools, seed for two years and 200 acres of land, in consideration of 
the services of the head of each family. 

Mr. Stram is now seventy-six years old, looking, however, as hale 
and hearty as a well preserved man of fifty. He is now on his way 
to Winnipeg, not having been there since he left nearly half a 
century ago. Gen. Lawler of Prairie du Chien gave this venerable 
pioneer a railroad pass to St. Paul and return, while General Man- 
ager Hill of the Manitoba road, cheerfully sends him on to Winnipeg, 


where he will spend a brief holiday in reviving the reccollections 
of a remote past, if he can find any relics of antiquity up there to 
talk to. Mr. Stram is a very intelligent man, and possesses a mine 
of history and adventure that should be secured by some histrio- 
grapher of the old settlers before it is too late.— La Crosse Chronicle. 
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THe RevoLutTion 1n Epucation.— It is doubtful whether the 
generality of well-educated men fully appreciate the great, the 
radical, and the almost revolutionary change which has in the past 
thirty or forty years come over the scope and spirit of English 
liberal education. Indeed, it can hardly be termed a change; but 
might be more correctly designated as a substitution of one branch 
of human knowledge for another. For, whereas, in the first forty 
years of the present century, the dead languages, especially Latin 
and Greek, history, logic, and metaphysics, fairly held their own 
against the computative sciences of mathematics, mechanics, 
physics, and chemistry, and the systematic or classificatory sub- 
jects of botany, geology, and zoology as topics of teaching and 
examination, they seem at the end of the second forty to have 
been all but superseded. No doubt in the main the revolution, 
great as it undoubtedly is, has proved salutary. Englishmen, with 
their characteristic tenacity of existing forms, had retained all but 
unchanged in their large public schools and in the older universi- 
ties a form of intellectual culture which really originated in the 
middle ages, or, at the latest, with the restoration of learning. 
This is no mere figure of speech. The writer of the present re- 
marks took his first childish lessons, after mastering the rudimen- 
tary arts of reading and writing, from “The Boke of Roger 
Ascham,” and received his first rewards for saying, parrot-like by 
rote, the ancient farragos now only known by their initial words — 
“ Propria que maribus,” “ Que genus,” and * As in presenti.” 
Of the present generation, not one in a thousand has ever even 
heard of these medieval aide-mémoires, or of the somewhat more 
useful scholastic scheme of syllogisms, beginning with the cabalis- 
tic formula, “ Barbara Celarent.” Later on, he and his companions 
were expected weekly to manufacture, nolentes volentes, a certain 
quantity of poetry!— God save the mark! — in the Lutin and Greek 
tongues. He ean well remember his father’s remonstrance on find- 
ing him working at ‘‘ that nasty chemistry, when you have not done 
your Latin verses.”— From “Progress of Higher Science-Teach- 
ing,” in Popular Science Monthly for September. 





GoopNESS AND GREATNESS.— The grand exhibition of noble sen- 
timent, of affection and sympathy, which enveloped this nation in 
a cloud at the news of the attempted murder of the President is 
one of the most heart-cheering signs of the times. Its deepest 
significance is found in the fact that it is the expression of a na- 
tion’s love for the life of a good man. Had the President lived the 
life, and earned the character of a cold, calculating politician, we 
should never have seen that noble wave of feeling rise to such grand 
proportions. 

But the President’s life was precious, not alone because he was the 
head of the government, but because his history had been such a 
noble embodiment of asplendid manhood. It was for this the people 
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lovedhim. It wasfor that that they so earnestly prayed Heaven that 
his life might be saved. 

Amid the sordidness, skepticism, and profligacy of the age, he had 
not been ashamed to be a loving, faithful husband, a devoted son, 
a tender sentiment-loving man. Neither the selfish grind of poli- 
tics, nor the accession to the Presidency at the proudest moment 
of it all, could make him forget to stoop and kiss his old mother. 
It is the rich cultivation of the heart and all its sweet sensibilities, 
and not the intellect only, that enthrones him so securely in the 
affection of the people. 

There is deep gladness in this thought even amid the sorrow of 
its surroundings. 

Gladness that the people have shown that they will not love 
greatness without goodness. 

Gladness in the wholesome and stimulating example that is thus 
held up to the youth of our land. 

Gladness that the hard encrusting influence of this daily greed 
for gain and power, has not overwhelmed “ the sweet fragrance of 
our better human nature.” 

Great as is the American nation, its most hopeful greatness lies 
here.— Jefferson County Union. 





—+° 


Wuat SHountp our Daveuters Stupy? President Gilman, 
of Johns Hopkins University, answers this question and says they 
should study first and foremost, ‘‘ What constitutes a healthy phy- 
sical life.” Next to that, he recommends the study of nature, the 
development of a power to observe and understand the flowers, the 
fruits, shrubs, trees, forests, birds, bees, ants, the domestic animals, 
rocks, hills, water-courses, clouds, the wind, planets, constella- 
tions — at least, some one of these things— a careful study in one 
science, particularly with the aid of the microscope, the telescope, 
the spectroscope, or the blow-pipe. He regrets that there are still 
excellent people who dread the influence of science in education, 
calling its lessons materialistic. The third thing he recommends 
is the art of “saying the right thing at the right time.” He con- 
cedes that the sex is apt at this, but that the aptitude may be lost 
or lie dormant. Not only are the right words to be at command, 
but many other instruments are to be kept in use, the looks, the 
gestures, the manners, the tones, the pen, the pencil, the brush. 
Merely as a matter of income the power to control these agencies 
isa great possession. Although the power of saying the right 
thing at the right time may be inborn, and has been inborn in 

2— Vor. XI.—No. 12. 
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many famous writers and speakers, still it is an art that may be ac- 
quired with time and effort. The thorough study of the mother 
tongue is essential to this. The writing of ‘compositions ” does 
not help in the work, but he quotes Sir Henry Main, who thus § 
lays down “the Golden Rule of a good style:” ‘Depend upon it, 
no man ever wrote well by striving too hard to write well. What F 
you should regard is not the language but the thoughts; and, if F 
the thought be clearly and vividly conceived, the proper diction, if | 
the writer be an educated man, is sure to follow.” In the study [ 
of languages President Gilman recommends French and German | 
in preference to the ancient languages, if a knowledge of all can- ‘ 
not be acquired. Historical studies should fill a wide place — not 
the mere learning of dates and names, after the fashion of “ Putz 
and Arnold” in vogue a few years ago, but the perusal of great F 
historical treatises, and, still more, the learning how to investigate F 
by means of books. He thinks that American women have great [7 
aptitude for esthetic cultivation, far greater than has hitherto been F 
acknowledged; and that the establishment of art museums in all — 
the larger cities of this country and of schools of drawing, paint: FF 
ing, and modeling, will develop in the next generation as many § 
female artists of rank as can be found in any country. As the 
wealth of the country increases, and the demand for beautiful work 
increases, an increasing number will thus earn an honorable sup- 
port. There will occasionally be unexpected calls for trained talent, 
and he mentions having visited a distinguished geologist not long 
ago, and being invited into his atelier, found his daughter model- § 
ing in clay a region of the Appalachian system, work which re 
quired accuracy of eye and hand like that in the modeling ofa § 
statue. The last study that Gilman reverts to, as essential for 
“ our daughters,” is that of character, and he has considerable to 
say of that in connection with metaphysical and psychological 
studies.— Home Journal. 





Te Best Boy rx Scuoor.— For twenty-five years, or there | 
abouts, there has been observed at the Chauncy Hall School a cus | 
tom which is unique among the schools of the country. It iss [7 
vote by boys and girls of the school for the best boy in school. No FF 
conditions are imposed, save as they are implied in the explanation 
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which is given to acquaint the young people with the purpose of 
those who established the practice. Each pupil is free to vote for 
anybody of the school who has been a member for any length of 
time, except since ‘* December 1st, last.” As Mr. Ladd said in his 
remarks, it has been the custom to select a boy from the oldest 
class, but it is not compulsory todoso. Former members of the 
school, not all of the same class, but intimate friends there, believ- 
ing that a prize given on the principles they proposed would help 
in developing a manly spirit at the school, began the practice of 
giving a medal to the boy who received a plurality of the votes of 
the school as the best boy, At noon yesterday the scholars were 
gathered in the school room, and after other business — including 
an explanation of the medal system of the school, based on abso- 
lute, not relative, merit, so that a medal is within the reach of 
every pupil — Mr. Ladd explained the intent of the gentlemen who 
give the best-boy medal. 

“This does not mean,” said he, “the best classical scholar, nor 
the most noted catcher or pitcher at base-ball, nor the ablest math- 
ematician, nor the best-drilled soldier, nor the most elegant de- 
claimer, nor the fastest runner, nor the most accurate Shakespearean 
scholar, nor the pluckiest fellow at foot-ball. You young boys will 
do well to vote for the person who seems nearest to what your 
father and mother want you to be — what you mean to be yourself 
when you are in the first class; and you, young girls, will do well 
to vote for the boy who comes nearest to being what your parents 
are trying to have your brothers become. The older scholars are 
tolerably familiar with ancient and modern history. Vote for the 
one of your number whose character comes nearest to the noblest 
men of whom you have read.” 

All the school sat upright with military precision; their officers 
passed the ballots, and each pupil prepared his own. At the head 
he put his own name and the number of years he had been in the 
school; below, the name of his choice for the prize. Each ballot 
counts as many units as the scholar casting it has been years at 
school. After the votes were cast, the school was marshaled from 
the room in regular order, and the result will not be known until 
the next exhibition, which will occur February 18th. By long ex- 
perience it is found that the pupils select a boy who is deemed by 
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the teachers to be worthy of the medal, thus proving that the sense 
of honor is the same with boys as with grown people.— Boston 
Advertiser. 





THE PLEASURES OF SCHOOL TEACHING. 
BY A TEACHER. 


“ Delightful task! to rear the tender thought; 
To teach the young idea how to shoot!” 


How sweet it is to watch the mind’s unfolding! a 
To train the young thought and the guileless word! 

To see where plastic characters are molding — 
(“Can I go out ?’—* My lesson isn’t heard !”’) 

Half-formed ideas through the young mind flitting — 
(“ Sha’n’t George be still, marm ?’—“ Joseph keeps a spitting!”) 


There is a throng of glad young fuces round me, i 
Bright with the freshness of life’s early spring; 4 
And books, and slates, and maps on all sides bound me, 
(*Sha’n’t them girls stop? they’re playing with a string!’’) 
And eager looks and minds intent on study — 
(“ Jim pushed me down and got my books all muddy!) 


No shade of earthly sorrow e’er has clouded 
Their brief, bright lives, so innocent and fair — 

(“ Please, marm, make John move down! my seat is crowded!) 
No grief or sadness —(‘‘ Sammy pulled my hair!) 

Existence is to them all sunny weather — 
(“ Bill’s been a pinchin’!’—*" No I haven’t neither!’’) 


A precious charge to me has been intrusted, 
The guidance of each young immortal mind — 
(“Can’t write with this steel pen! its got all rusted!) 
To nourish gentle thoughts and feelings kind, 
To lead them in the path which heaven pleases. 
(“ My spelling-book has got torn all to pieces!) 


Oh! for more strength! more gentleness of spirit! 
More wisdom in the better way to guide — 


(“I’ve got my lesson now! Oh, please to hear it!’’) a 
More patience to endure when “ ills betide!” 3 
(“Jim Taylor gave my arm an awful twist!’’) b 


Oh, such confusion! schoo] may be dismissed. 
—Troy Morning Telegram. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q. “If a town has adopted the township system of school gov- 
ernment, can the town treasurer hold the office of secretary of the 
the town board of school directors? ” 

A. The holding of both offices by the same person is not for- 
bidden by statute, but by a sound public policy, since the duties 
are inconsistent though they may not be absolutely repugnant. 
The town treasurer is the custodian and disburser of every cent of 
school money for the town, and pays said money only upon war- 
rants drawn upon him by the secretary of the school board and 
countersigned by the president of thesame board. There is a per- 
fectly manifest impropriety in a man’s drawing a warrant on him- 
self; and there seems to be no reasonable doubt that the law contem- 
plates the holding of these offices by different persons, inasmuch 
as Sec. 443, R. S. forbids the holding of two such offices by the 
same person in a common district, and there 1s no reason that 


could be assigned in the latter case that would not have tenfold 
force in the former. 


Q. “ When a legal holiday falls on Sunday, can a teacher take a 
holiday on a week-day ?” 

A. As a matter of fact, no legal holiday in this State can fall on 
Sunday. The statute, after naming certain days and declaring 
them legal holidays, immediately says that when any one of said days 
falls on Sunday, as for instance, the 25th of December, the follow- 
ing Monday shall be a legal holiday; which is equivalent to saying 
that the 25th of December is a legal holiday except when it falls 
on Sunday, and then the 26th of December becomes a legal holiday 
instead. 

Q. “A district officer has gone East to spend the winter and has 
neither resigned his office nor made provision for the performance 
of its duties. Where is the remedy?” 

A. The remedy is in the hands of the county judge. A man 
has no right to hold an office and then embarrass the public busi- 
ness by neglecting his duties. He may be removed “for willful 
neglect of duty,” and he would have no right to complain under 
the circumstances. 
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Q. “ When the school-district has no book-fund, has the district 
board the right to use the general fund to buy text-books to be sold 
again to individuals? ” 

A. The district board can do nothing in the way of purchasing 
school books for the district, except what it may be authorized to 
do by the district acting under Sec. 430 R.8., subdivision 13, which 
is as follows: 

“To authorize the district board to purchase text-books for use 
in public schools, to be loaned or furnished pupils under such con- F 
ditions as, by such vote and regulations of the board thereunder, 
may be prescribed.” 

Q. “ At what time should the district clerk draw his salary?” 

A. In the case of certain officers the statutes provide that they 
shall be paid their salaries in monthly installments at the end of each 
month; and in general it seems quite sufficient to “ pay when the 
work is done.” I see no grounds upon which the district clerk can 
be made an exception to this rule. 

Q. “At the annual meeting in 1880, we elected a clerk for one 4 
year, supposing the term to be of that length, and at the meeting 
this year we elected another clerk. Now we find out that the term 
is three years. Who is clerk, if either?” 

A. The man elected in 1880. The electors could in no wise alter 
the term, that being fixed by law. The election this year is null, 
since there was no vacancy to be filled. All the electors can dois 
to choose the man at the proper time; the statute takes care of the 
rest. 

Q. “ Must a county superintendent be a citizen of the United 
States? In case one has been elected who is not a citizen, what is 
the result, if he qualifies? ” 

A. In 28 Wis., 96 State ex rel. Schuet v. Murray, it was held by 
the Supreme Court that “if an alien whois not an elector receives 
a plurality of votes for an office, he may lawfully hold and exercise 
the same, if, by naturalization or declaration, his disability is re § 
moved before the commencement of the term of office to which he § 
has been elected.” I quote the language of Lyon, J., in 50 Wis, 
108 State of Wisconsin and another vs. Trumpf, in which case the F 
principle is re-affirmed. 

It follows, therefore, that a declaration of intention to become 3 
citizen is sufficient to remove the disability of a superintendent § 
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elect who is an alien, provided it is filed before his term of office 
begins. 

Q. How should the money be obtained to purchase a re-supply 
of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary ? 

A. Sec. 509 R. S. authorizes the State Superintendent to sell to 
districts at cost, under certain conditions, a re-supply of diction- 
aries, and Sec. 510 R.S. makes such dictionaries a part of “the 
district library,” but nothing is said about the way the district 
shall procure the money with which to make the purchase; and in 
the absence of any express provision of the statutes concerning the 
matter it seems clear that being by law made a part of the district 
library, the money for the purchase must be procured in the way 
that it is procured for the purchase of a library (see Sec. 430 R. S., 
subdivision 10), that is, by a tax voted at a lawfully constituted 
meeting of the district. 

The law should be amended so that the purchase could be made 
at the will of the board from any fund on hand not specifically set 
apart for some other purpose. 

It is not probable that the law in this case has ever been strictly 
complied with, the usual method being to purchase the dictionary 
at the will of the board and pay for the same out of the “incidental 
expenses ” fund, or out of the pocket of some member of the board 
who “ brings in his bill” and has it allowed at “ the district meet- 


ing.” 








EDITORIAL. 

Tue Historical Department of the JouRNAL has been*conducted the past 
two years by Prof. Albert Salisbury, of the Whitewater Normal School. 
Our readers already know the masterly ability with which he has performed 
this work. Many expressions of the high appreciation of his reliable and 
carefully considered notes have reached us from the teachers inthe State. He 
has had constantly in view the cultivation, in the minds of the teachers, 
of a correct knowledge of passing events and of a keener insight iuto their 
meaning. We are under great obligations for the interest which he has 
contributed to our columns in most part gratuitously. 


In this number of the JouRNAL appears an article from Supt. James T. 
Lunn, on the examination of pupils for graduation in our country schools. 
It is composed almost entirely of the questions to be presented at the final 
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trial, on the subjects embraced in the Course of Study prescribed for these 
schools. The scheme here furnished is based largely on the idea that the 
County Superintendent has not the time to attend personally to the examina. 
tion of the advanced pupils in the towns under his supervision. This work 
is performed under his direction by the teachers, and the papers submitted to 
him for marking. The questions presented are models, and show very 
clearly how the different branches should be handled on such an occasion, 
We trust that they will be studied by the County Superintendents in the 
State, who will find in them valuable hints to guide in similar efforts. 

Durine the past year, $10,833.80 have been added to the public school 
fund of the State, as “ the clear proceeds of all fines collected in the several 
counties for any breach of the penal laws.” In the preceding ten years, only 
$10,186.72, as the amount of these funds, were paid into the State Treasury. 
Eight counties have not yet settled with the State their accounts of these 
proceeds; and when they do comply with the law, the total increase of the 
school fund for the year 1881 will exceed $17,000. It is estimated that when 
all the counties have paid the “clear proceeds” for the years in which they 
have been delinquent, the total amount added to the fund will be at least 
$100,000 more. 

It will be remembered that the Supreme Court of the State issued, last win- 
ter, a mandamus against a county treasurer requiring him to report and pay 
to the State the full proceeds of the fines, forfeitures, and penalties received by 
him during the preceding year. In this case the court prescribed the rules 
by which the several counties should perform the same duty; and the in- 
crease secured and in prospect is the result of their decision. To the Attor- 
ney General of the State belongs the credit of bringing this subject to an 
issue and fina] adjustment, and the public schools are under great obligations 
tohim. It will remain for his successor, who, like Hon. Alex. Wilson, has 
for many years been deeply interested in the work of education in the State, 
to carry out the plan so successfully inaugurated. 

For a long time, the Annual Report of the State Superintendent has not 
been issued before the beginning of March succeeding the year whose returns 
it presents. It is needless to mention what hinderances are always in the way 
of its earlier appearance. <A year ago, this officer was not able, after the most 
prompt and strenuous efforts, to distribute copies of his last Report until 
near the middle of April, five months after a considerable portion of his 
manuscript was placed ia the hands of the printer. This year he will be de- 
tained at Madison for two months at Jeast after the expiration of his term of 
office, in completing his forthcoming Report, and in attending to its publica- 
tion. The date of writing this article is after the middle of the present 
month; and at this time he has not received all the Registers of the Institutes 
held the past year; all the Annual Reports of the County Superintendents; 
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all the special and financial Reports of the Free High Schools; all the Annual 
Reports of the Colleges, Academies, Theological Seminaries, and Commer- 
cial Schools; nor any of the Annual Reports of the State University, the 
Normal Schools, and the State Charitable Institutions. The only set of Re- 
ports which is complete, has been furnished by the City Superintendents. 
Without all these, it is impossible to finish the usual tables, make the desired 
summaries, and discuss accurately a single topic. No exertion has been 
spared or delayed by the State Superintendent in’ the work of securing in 
time the proper statistics from the officers and boards in charge of our schools. 
When it is considered that these statistics are finally {compiled from fully 
7,300 reports, made by district and town clerks, by the teachers in the private 
schools, by County and City Superintendents, by the Institute Conductors, by 
the principals and boards in charge of our Charitable and State Institutions, 
and by other State officers, some of the reasons for the apparent delay in the 
issue of the Annual Report of the State Superintendent may be understood. 

Tue State Superintendent has, during the four years of his administration, 
given a large share of his time to improving “the standing and outcome of the 
common schools at the cross-roads.” While not neglecting the other educa- 
tional interests committed to his supervision, he has made the advancement 
of these schools the main feature of the policy which he has pursued. He 
entered upon the duties of his office with well-settled convictions in reference 
to what new methods of management and instruction should be introduced, 
in order to reach this object in view. He had cultivated a deep and abiding 
interest in this subject, from his twenty years of experience in this State in 
teaching many y 2ung people who had been trained in our ungraded schools; 
in fitting hundreds of teachers to take the charge of such schools; and in ob- 


serving closely the needs and operations therein. He foresaw that but little, 


if any, personal honor would be gained in this endeavor. Such was the con. 
servatisma of the school-districts in the country, so many and radical were the 
defects in their schvols, and so great the magnitude of the attempt to change 
the system adopted throughout the State, that he predicted the desired end 
could not be attained within a dozen or fifteen years. A vast amount of labor 
would apparently produce only a few results in so stupendous an enterprise. 
Through his two terms of office he has not at any time wavered nor abated 
his efforts in this work. As he retires from his position, it is with feelings of 
satisfaction that he can see some substantial progress made in the organiza- 
tion and teaching of the rural and village schools of the State. He knows 
that thousands of people have formed, in the past four years, advanced and 
correct Opinions on this subject. 

He has employed all the means in his hands to effect his purpose. The 
columns of the JouRNAL have been constantly opened to him; papers have 
Tepeatedly been read by him before the sessions of the teachers and Superin- 
tendents; many lectures he has delivered in nearly all the counties of the 
State; unnumbered items in the correspondence with persons he has written; 
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topics have been discussed in his Annual Reports; and circulars have beer 
published and distributed by the thousands. In all these a single thought 
has predominated, and that relates to the condition of these schools. 

Improvement in them has been sought in the following particulars: 

1. Teachers with better qualifications provided for them. Success has been 
only partial in this direction. The principal means used have been the in. 
struction in the institutes, the raising of the standard in issuing the cer- 
tificates at the examinations of the teachers, and the advice given to the 
County Superintendents to license a less number, and only those best pre. 
pared. 

2. Some degree of permanency in the employment of teachers, so that 
their experience and skill may be more serviceable to the schools, The aver. 
age tenure of their positions has increased, as the statistics show. As contrib. 
uting to this result, and as tending toward the establishment of the profession 
of teaching, three hundred twenty-nine State certificates have been granted 
in the past four years. 

3. A larger and more uniform attendance of the children upon the schools. 
Since the beginning of 1878, the increase in the number of pupils enrolled in 
the public schools has been several thousand. The most important result se 
cured is found in the greater attention which the people of the State are giv- 
ing to the non-attendance of the children of school age. 

4. Dissemination of the knowledge of hygienic laws as applied to the con. 
struction of school buildings, and to the conducting of schools inthem, All 
possible aid has been rendered the State Board of Health in this work. A 
large circular on Country and Viliage School-houses, which the State Super- 
intendent is now issuing, is designed to further this scheme in the more prac 
ticable form. 

5. The introduction of the Grading System for the Country Schools. The 
chief labor kas been performed under this head. The plans of the instruction 
presented at the institutes, the burden of the addresses delivered before over 
a hundred and fifty audiences, the course of study devised for the ungraded 
schools, a most complete and ingenious register for keeping the records of 
the schools, the directious for the examination of pupils for promotion and 
graduation, and the preparation of a well-considered circular on the grading 
scheme,— all these have been used to create sentiment on this subject, to in- 
duce County Superintendents to become interested in the system, to fit teach- 
ers to understand and adopt it, and to bring about its establishment in the 
schools, The gratifying information is received, as we are closing this article, 
that, during the past year, at least one-sixth of the five thousand five hundred 
country schools of the State have accepted and are faithfully using the Course 
of Study and the accompanying directions embraced in the Grading System 
devised for these schools. 


Tue State Superintendent began, four years since, the work of his 
office with a profound sense of gratitude to the Divine Providence who had 
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committed to him this work, and with the earnest determination to 
be faithful and industrious, in the fullest sense, in the supervision of the dif 
ferent and valuable interests entrusted to his hands. Throughout his two 
terms he has daily felt the same gratitude and maintained the same determi- 
nation. He has allowed no interest or labor outside of his office to engage, at 
any time, his attention. However imperfectly he may have rendered his ser- 
vices to the State, he has aimed to be helpful to every teacher and every edu- 
cational movement, affected by the power which he has used. He has not 
consciously thrown an obstacle in the way of any one endeavoring to perform 
school work and to attain influence in his position. 

His hearty thanks are tendered to the very many teachers and school officers 
who have aided him in the discharge of his duties. Without their cheerful 
co-operation, his efforts would have been largely futile. He will forever 
carry with him the recollection of their many acts of kindness and sym- 
pathy. 

It is his intention to return, during the coming year, to the position in 
Milton College, which he left on assuming the State Superintendency. In 
fact, he has been absent from that institution all the time only on the permis- 
sion of its Trustees, who have not allowed him to resign his office as its Pres- 
ident. He will engage again with positive delight in the work of teaching. 
He trusts that in his humble position he will continue to enjoy the friendly 
relations formed in public and private life with so many people. He hopes 
to be still of some service to the cause of education in the State, by laboring 
to instruct a small share of its young men and young women. 

He cordially welcomes Prof. Robert Graham to the office; and gladly sur- 
renders to the care of the latter the interests which he has endeavored to 
foster and strengthen. He knows that his successor is fully committed to 
the plan of improving the ungraded schools, and is thoroughly acquainted 
with the best methods of performing this work. He wishes him abundant 
success in his administration. 


Just as we are going to press, we learn that it is the wish of Prof. Graham, 
theincoming State Superintendent, and of Mr. Chandler, his Assistant, to as- 
sume hereafter the charge of the JouRNAL. We shall cheerfully transfer to 
them our interest in it, and we have no doubt that such a course is expected 
by our readers. 

FINAL WORDS. 

The Assistant State Superintendent, who has held the laboring oar on the 
JOURNAL during the past year, being about to lay aside his scarcely wrinkled 
robes of office, takes this opportunity to say a few final words. 

No one is better aware than he is that the JourNAL can be made a great 
deal better than it has been; but he has discovered two great stumbling-blocks 
in the way of its best interests, and both of them grow out of its relationship 
to the Department of Public Instruction. While it is true that in many ways 
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it is advantaged by the connection, it is hampered in two vital directions to 
such an extent that it is exceedingly difficult for it to become much else or 
better than it has been, so long as the connection remains. 

In the first place, the editors and publishers being the State Superintendent 
and his assistant, they are estopped by the pressure of official duties and the 
salaries paid them by the State for their services, from pushing the business 
interests of the JourNAL sufliciently to warrant them in putting money into 
its columns by way of payment for original articles. It is true that most of 
the better class of papers delivered before the State Teachers’ Association, at 
either of its sessions during the year, find their way into its columns, it being 
the organ of that body; but in spite of that fact the usual dearth of proper 
and desirable original matter for its pages, is something harrowing to the 
men responsible for its contents. Asa usual thing the men and women who 
can write articles calculated to improve its quality, can command good pay 
for their contributions from other publishers. In a word, their thoughts are 
marketable merchandise and they cannot be expected to give them away. To 
do for the JourRNAL what should be done for it by its publishers, would render 
the officials who manage it open to the charge of devoting time and strength 
that belong to the State, to a private enterprise. And there would be no lack 
of persons ready to make the charge, which would certainly be ne 
near the truth. 

In the second place, as editors the same officials are shorn of that freedom 
and independence which are indispensable to vigorous journalism in any de- 
partment. The liberty of open and incisive criticism is denied them by the 
unwritten law of propricty. It is quite impossible for them to divest them- 
selves of their official characters and speak from the standpoint of untram- 
meled citizenship; and so they must say only what is right and becoming to 
emanate from their department of the public service, and a multitude of 
things that ought to be said through the columns of an educational journal, 
are never uttered. The Journan is fatally handicapped by its organship. It 
is forbidden the advantage of business thrift and denied the right of free 
thought. That it has done what it has in the past for the cause of public 
education, and held its own against costs and privations, is due to the unflinch- 
ing missionary spirit of the men who have managed it; and it must look to 
the same source for success in the future, so long as the present arrangement 
continues. 


When it is said that the JournaL enjoys peculiar benefits arising from its 
relation to the educational arm of the public service, it must not be forgotten 
that the benefits are reciprocal. Without a close and vital connection with 
the columns of the JouRNAL, the Department of Public Instruction would be 
very greatly discomfited, if not seriously crippled. The incoming officers 
are to. assume charge of its interests at once, and their hands should. be filled 
with articles for its columns, by the educ ational writers of the State. The 
State Teachers’, Association owes it to the JOURNAL, on account of its organ- 
ship and the disadvantages growing out of it, tocome to the rescue, individu- 
ally and as a body,and in some good degree neutralize the evils here set forth, 
and so give “ our own paper ” the “ comfort and support ” itso fully deserves 
and greatly needs, 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF _ PUPILS 
COMPLETING THE COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

By James T. LuNN. 
The envelope, conveying the questions to the teacher, should be labeled 
as follows: 

Course of Study for Country Schools, This envelope contains the questions 
for graduation from the above-stated course, and is not to be opened until 
9 o'clock, February 9, 1882. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Commencing in the morning, each applicant for graduation from the Course 
of Study for Country Schools will write on one branch before, and one branch 
after, recess of each half day’s session of Thursday and Friday, February 9 
and 10, 1882. The branches will be taken up in the following order: 

Thursday,— Reading, Orthoepy, Orthography, Grammar. 

Friday,— Arithmetic, Geography, History, Constitution. 

Penmanship may be written between times, or before or after school. 

All writing must be under the teacher’s supervision, and the pupils must 
work without aid or communicating. The papers should be neatly written, 
folded, and filed in a business-like manner. 

The pupils’ papers, with the questions submitted, are to be mailed, or other- 
wise forwarded to the County Superintendent as soon as possible after exami- 
natiun. 

If any variations in these directions are made, the teacher will report them. 

The teachers will fill, and with the pupils’ papers, forward the following: 

Teacher's Certification. 

I truthfully certify that my pupils, 
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Of Dist. No. ——, Town of , prepared their accompaning papers for 
graduation from the Course of Study for Country Schools, under my super- 
vision, in strict conformity with the directions accompanying the questions 
forwarded to me; and that such pupils knew nothing concerning the ques- 
tions of each branch, previous to the time prescribed for submitting them; so 
that, to the best of my management and belief, their examination was honest 
and fair. — — Teacher. 


QUESTIONS FOR GRADUATION. 
From the Course of Study for Country Schools. 
READING. 


1. What are the requisites of good reading, and why ? 
2. Define monotone, and state whether it is or is not, too common, and why? 
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8. Distinguish volume from stress of voice, and state how to apply each. 

4, Define emphasis, and state varieties and modes. 

5. State four items in the biography of the most noted author of any lesson of 
your Reader. 

6. Give a synopsis of the eighty-second lesson of your Reader. 

Nore.— The pupil will orally read both prose and poetry, and the teacher 

estimate and forward his standing on a scale of 100. 

ORTHOEPY. 

1. State how voice is produced, and into what classes it is distinguished, and 
how. 

2. Make and name the diacritical marks of Webster. 

3. Define accent and each variety, and state use of each. 

4, Write all the single letter diphthongs, and their elements, 

5. Phonetically spell, aught, physical, clothes, sleigh. 

6. Write the rule of pronunciation for each ¢talicised letter and word in this 
sentence. 

Nore.—:On a scale of 100, the teacher will estimate the pupil’s ability to 
speak the English language with purity and facility; and append his standing 
to his paper. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Show that Orthography (ortho=right+-graphy—writing) does or does not 

include each of the following :— 

1. Spelling. 

2. Capitalizing. 

8. Formation of plurals and possessives. 
4, Underscoring. 

5. Punctuating. 

6. Proper use of words. 

4%. Arrangement or order of work. 

Nore.— Orthography will be estimated on the papers submitted, on the 
basis of the above scheme, and the pupil’s answers thereto. 


GRAMMAR. 


1. Show that the sentence is or is not the basis of Grammar. 

2. Define and illustrate the parts and varieties of the sentence. 

3. What is agreement of words, and in what should certain parts of speech 
agree, and why ? 

4. Should the person and number of a verb be deduced from the verb itself 

or from its subject, and why ? 

. State and illustrate the uses of the nominative case. 

. You will please parse the four words ztalic’sed in this sentence. 

. By diagram or otherwise, analyze this sentence and state its kind. 

. Do not correct, but write the rules cf syntax violated in the following: 
(1) Every one can now do as they please. 

(2) Who do you see in Thomas wagon. 
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(8) The number of our annoyances deject us. 
(4) My hoop is rounder than any ones. 
Note.— The use of language in the papers submitted will have a bearing 
on the pupil’s standing in Grammar. 
ARITHMETIC. 

1. At right angles to 8,197,643,527 write the order of each digit. 

2. In Roman notation write 1,416, 2,750, and 236, and their sum. 

8. State the principles of Arithmetic, and a rule based on each. 

4, Why has each term of a fraction its peculiar name? 

5. If John can do 3 as much as James, in what time can each do what it takes 
both 2) days to do? 

6. From the sum of 92 and 42 take their difference. 

7, In business style make a bill of the following items, and discount the foot- 
ing 6 per cent. for cash: 2,345 tbs. wheat @ $1.14 per bushel; 3,247 ibs. 
hay @ $9.75 per ton; 1, 423 ft. wood @ $5 25 per cord. 

8. Required the depth of a3 ft. by 6 ft. bin which will hold 100 bushels. 

9. Required the length of a rafter to give a third pitch to the roof of a build- 
ing 20 feet wide. 

10. A note of $93.25 at 7 per cent. was given Aug. 3,1880. Oct. 1, 1881 there 
was paid $35. What is due Feb. 10, 1882? 

Norre.— Enough work must be given to show the several steps in each 
problem. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Map the area within a mile radius of the school-house, to show its natural 

and artificial features. 

2. State the varieties of soil in the above area, and the spontaneous and cul- 

tivated products of each variety. 

8. State the nature and the results of the several motions of the earth. 

4, Distinguish town from township, and section from mile square. 

5. Into what hemispheres do geographers divide the earth, and where are the 
dividing lines? 

6. Name the largest city near the center of each grand division, and account 
for the growth of each. 

7. By form of government, classify the countries of Europe. 

8. Name and estimate the value of the ten chief products of the United States, 
and state chief seat of production and consumption of each product. 

9. Name a great railway corporation in Wisconsin, and the various lines of 
its system, stating the course and destination of each line. 

10. Estimate the area and population of the largest and of the smallest town 
in the county, and state the features of the organization of the county 


government. 
History. 


1. Narrate a leading incident in the early history of your locality. 
2. Which Indian tribes did the whites displace in this county, and where are 
such tribes now ? 
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. How and when did the United States acquire Wisconsin ? 

. Relate the events of the Black Hawk war in Wisconsin. 

. Name the religious elements chiefly colonizing Massachusetts, Pennsyl. 
vania, Maryland, and Rhode Island; and the leader in each. 

. In what wars did our Colonies assist England; and what were the cause 
and result of each? er 

. Omit taxation without representation, and state four other grievances for 
which our Colonies revolted against England. 

. For which war against England had our country least excuse, and why? 

. Name four events promoting, and four retarding, the growth of slavery in 
the United States. 

10. Name the four most troublesome results of the Civil War, and state why 

of such nature. 


CO SF DB ape 


CONSTITUTION. 


1. Which features of our Colonial governments were nearly akin to our pres- 
ent State governments ? 
. What authorized and directed the Revolution, and how and why? 
. How many constitutions has the United States had, and why ? 
. What departments of government does the constitution provide, and why 
no more nor less? 
. Why is our government of the representative type, and what does this 
necessitate ? 
What questions have been raised concerning the ratification of any parts of 
the United States constitution ? 
. State the four most important features in which the constitution of Wis- 
consin differs from that of the United States. 
. What has the General, and what the State government done for education, 
and personal security ? 


Ct 2 OA POD 


OPTIONAL. 


The teacher will forward the four best specimens of the pupils’ drawing, 
as per Course of Study; and make a statement of the pupils’ proficiency in 
vocal music, by rote and by note. 


PENMANSHIP. 


1. Name the system which you practice, and make and name its principles or 
elements. 
2. By such system classify letters, small and capital. 
8. State how to sit and to hold pen while writing, and why ? 
4, By attaching numbers to principles, analyze Grange. 
5. As sample of best writing, copy this line. 
Nore.— The general penmanship of all papers submitted will have a bear- 
ing on the standing in this branch. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 








Miss Agnes Hosford, of Eau Claire county, sent last month the following 
circular to the school officers under her jurisdiction: 

The circular on “Grading System for country Schools” has been sent to 
each school clerk. It was prepared by W. C. Whitford, State Superintendent, 
assisted by some of the best educators in the State. It has received the con- 
sideration and approval of the State Teachers’ Association and County Sup- 
erintendents’ Convention. The course of study is already in operation in 
many schools of the State. The circular was distributed to the teachers of 
this county more than six months ago, and many schools were organized in 
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accordance with it. Inorder that the work commenced may continue, and 
become general and permanent, it is necessary that there should be a formal 
adoption of the course of study by each School Board. Gentlemen, will you 
not attend to thisat once? Call a special meeting of the School Board at the 
earliest day possible and adopt the course of study as given in the circular. 
I know of no other thing devised for the country schools of the State, which 
may be the means of doing so much good as this. I am anxious that the 
schools of Eau Claire county should have all the benefit to be derived from 
it, and hope to hear of its adoption by a good proportion of the schools of the 
county before the close of the year. 

Lunn’s School Register will be of very great value in securing a perma- 
nent record of the work done under this course of study, in addition to all 
that is found in other registers. It would be well if every school were sup- 
plied with it, even if there may be a few pages of the last register unused. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN ScHOOL-HOUSES — The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is about to publish a circular in relation to school-house architec- 
ture, and containing the newest and most approved designs for school build- 
ings for town and country. The subject is one of great interest, and if it has 
been ably treated in the publication of the Superintendent, it will be of im- 
mense benefit to the people, as it is to be sent to the oSicers of all the school 
districts in the State. 

Undoubtedly, the prevailing style of school buildings has been the cause of 
innumerable cases of disease and death, and all intelligent efforts to produce 
a change for the better should receive a warm welcome and encouragement. 
The close, unventilated rooms of the average country school-house with the 
great stove in the mitlst, exhaling its poisonous gases, are remembered by 
hundreds of thousands of grown people with a sort of terror at the thought 
of having passed through such a peril, and hundreds of thousands of children 
are still subjected to danger in the same way. 

The circular here mentioned is said to contain valuable notes on locations 
and sites of school-houses, their size, and ornamentation by trees and shrub- 
bery; the arrangements for the out-buildings: the shape, acoustics, and light- 
ing of the school rooms; the heating and ventilation of the same; economy in 
the construction of the buildings; and specifications and contracts. These 
are all matters in which school boards ought to be well posted, but of which 
such boards rarely have more than the very vaguest ideas. Locations are 
chosen where they may be obtained most cheaply, and sanitary considerations 
very seldom have any attention bestowed upon them. It is only very lately, 
in fact, that people generally have begun to discover that it pays to be in- 
formed in relation to hygiene; and many families still labor under the delusion 
that it is the proper thing to trust to luck about getting ill, and to their physi- 
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cian about getting well. Such brochures, as the circular of the State Super. 
intendent appears to be, will be of service in assisting to dispel such notions, 
as well as in helping to mitigate the difficulties which are undergone by chil- 
dren and youth in obtaining a school education.— Milwaukee Sentinel. 








SEMI-ANNUAL SESSION OF THE WISCONSIN TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Senate Chamber, Madison, Dec.; 27-29, 1881. 


PROGRAMME. 
Tuesday Eventing, Dee. 27. 
8:00 — Organization. 
Address, Rev. K. C. Anderson. 
Wednesday Morning Dec. 28. 
9:00 — Opening exercises. 
Ungraded Departments in Graded Systems, Prof. A. A. Miller. 
Discussion opened by Supt. MacAllister and Prof. E. Auerswald. 
Methods of Teaching English Language, Prof. O. T. Bright, Chicago, 
Class Exercise in Language, Miss Elizabeth Bright, Madisoa. 
Discussion opened by Prof. W. H. Beach and Prof. A. R. Sprague. 


Thursday Morning, Dec. 29. 


9:00— Philosophical and Practical Defects in Graded {Schools, Supt. C. F. 
Viebahn. 
Discussion opened by Supt. 8. Shaw and Prof. W. G. Clough. 
Signs of The Times, Hon. W. H. Chandler. 
Pedagogical Instruction in Higher Institutions, Pres. John Bascom. 
Discussion opened by Pres. J. W. Stearns and Supt. J. T. Lunn. 


Afternoon Session. 
2:00 — General business. 


Educational Progress in Wisconsin, Hon. W. C. Whitford. 

How the Schools Can Best Utilize the Results of the Geological Sur. 
vey, Prof. T. C. Chamberlin. 

Discussion opened by Pres. MacGregor and Supt. Ed. McLoughlin. 

Important Lines of Future Work, Prof. Robert Graham. 


Wednesday afternoon and evening will be occupied by sessions of the Sup- 
erintendents’ Meeting and of the Academy of Science and Art. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


All lines of railway in Wisconsin will return’’all members of the Associa- 
tion for one-fifth fare. 
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During the past year we have not troubled our readers with personal mat- 
ters, nor have we taken up any space in the Jowrnal with commendatory 
words from our subscribers. It seems fitting now, in view of the retirement 
of the present editors, to publish a few of the many cheering and appreciative 
expressions, volunteered by our patrons. We thank them, one and all. 


“Tt is a valuable help to every teacher.” 


“Tt has been of great value to me, and I hope to subscribe for it again 
soon.” 


“T have been areader of your JournaAL for the past year and like it very 
much. Two of thenumbers, May and August, have failed to reach me. Can 
you send them? I do not like to lose them as I intend to have the volume 
bound.” 


“Your JouURNAL always seems like an old friend. I do not think I should 
like to part with it — indeed I feel safe in saying to you that you will have 
my support as long as I am engaged in ‘ teaching the young idea how to shoot’ 
in this State.” 

“T cannot understand how any teacher can afford to do without the Jour- 
NAL. A single number, if properly considered, is worth the price of sub- 
scription.” 


“The JOURNAL proves to be all that it is recommended to be, and is a very 
useful teacher, criticiser, and adviser. It seems as if I cou!d not do without it.” 


“T feel that I cannot dispense with the JouRNAL.” 


“T am one of the teachers of Kewaunee county, and think that the JouRNAL 
ought to be taken by every Wisconsin teacher.” 





Portry or RacinE.— Among Saturday’s mali was tne rollowing beau- 
tifal, and evidently original, gem of poesy, which we print verbatim. The 
genius of Racine’s youth demands recognition, and scope for development. 
The Journal will cheerfully do its part in bringing to the notice of the public 
auch notable productions of poetic inspiration. Please print: 


THE APPLE TREE. 
1. 


Close beside the stony wall, 
Their is an apple-tree ever so tall. 
Its dead leaves lie on the grass, 
That rustle as you pass. 


2. 


The rooster near it crowing, 

The river near it flowing, 

With the boats there and here, 

Their splashing of oars pleasant to hear. 


3. 


Under the tree small boys are seen, 
Eating apples, although they are green. 
The little girls swing on a swing, 
Make the air with their voices ring. 

4. 


The little birds one, two, and three, 
Singing in the branches of the tree, 
With their eyes fall of light, 
They seem to look exceedingly bright. 
Yours Truly, 
A Mob of Boys. 
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P. S.— This piece we fellows got up, and we would be very pleased to find 
it in the Datly Journal, if you will be so kind and print it. Please don’t get 
mad if you don’t find out who we are.— Racine Journal. 


Let us see how neur the boys came to producing a fairly respectable poem. 
THE APPLE-TREE. 
x 


Close beside the crumbling wall 

Stands an apple-tree broad and tall. 

Its dead leaves lie on the withering grass 
And softly rustle as the footsteps pass. 


II. 


Old Chanticleer is near it crowing,— 
The river beneath is softly flowing, 
With the pleasant sound of dipping oars 
All along the echoing shores. 


III. 


Under the apple-tree boys are seen 
Eating the apples, or ripe or green. 
Mirth-loving girls in the dizzy swing 
M ike the air with their laughter ring. 
B IV. 
Beautiful birds, one, two, and three, 
Sing in the branches of the apple-tree ; 
Filled are their eyes with the joyous light 
That makes the world and the birds so bright. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Some Topics In Enciisn GRAMMAR is the titie of a small work by Arthur 
Hinds, late teacher of Grammar in the Westfield, Mass., State Normal School. 
It is an honest and fairly successful attempt to present the essentials of the 
subject, with judicious suggestions and helps, always discarding what is 
merely curious or remotely related and what is truly characteristic only of the 
foreign languages from which the English is largely derived. Address Prof. 
Arthur Hinds, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 


Enauiso In Scnoois, A SERIES OF Essays By Henry N. Hupson. Bos. 
TON. Ginn, HEATH & Co. These essays were published at different times in 
he several volumes of the new Annotated Shakespeare's Plays for School Use. 
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8. Distinguish volume from stress of voice, and state how to apply each. 

4. Define emphasis, and state varieties and modes. 

5. State four items in the biography of the most noted author of any lesson of 
your Reader. 

6. Give a synopsis of the eighty-second lesson of your Reader. 

Nore.— The pupil will oraily read both prose and poetry, and the teacher 

estimate and forward his standing on a scale of 100. 

ORTHOEPY. 

1. State how voice is produced, and into what classes it is distinguished, and 
how. 

2. Make and name the diacritical marks of Webster. 

8. Define accent and each variety, and state use of each. 

4, Write all the single letter diphthongs, and their elements. 

5. Phonetically spell, aught, physical, clothes, sleigh. 

6. Write the rule of pronunciation for each ztalicised letter and word in this 
sentence. 

Nore.— On a scale of 100, the teacher will estimate the pupil’s ability to 
speak the English language with purity and facility; and append his standing 
to his paper. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Show that Orthography (urtho=right+graphy=writing) does or does not 

include each of the following :— 

1. Spelling. 

2. Capitalizing. 
8. Formation of plurals and possessives. 

4. Underscoring. 

5. Punctuating. 

6. Proper use of words. 

%. Arrangement or order of work. 

Nore.— Orthography will be estimated on the papers submitted, on the 

basis of the above scheme, and the pupil’s answers thereto. 
GRAMMAR. 
1. Show that the sentence is or is not the basis of Grammar. 
2. Define and illustrate the parts and varieties of the sentence. 
3. What is agreement of words, and in what should certain parts of speech 
agree, and why ? 
4. Should the person and number of a verb be deduced from the verb itself 
or from its subject, and why ? 
. State and iliustrate the uses of the nominative case. 
. You will please parse the four words ztalic’sed in this sentence. 
. By diagram or otherwise, analyze this sentence and state its kind. 
. Do not correct, but write the rules of syntax violated in the following: 
(1) Every one can now do as they please. 
(2) Who do you see in Thomas wagon. 
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QUESTIONS FOR GRADUATION. 


(3) The number of our annoyances deject us. 
(4) My hoop is rounder than any ones. 
Notre.— The use of language in the papers submitted will have a bearing 


on the pupil’s standing in Grammar. 
ARITHMETIC. 

At right angles to 8,197,643,527 write the order of each digit. 

. In Roman notation write 1,416, 2,750, and 236, and their sum. 

. State the principles of Arithmetic, and a rule based on each. 

. Why has each term of a fraction its peculiar name? 

. If John can do 3 as much as James, in what time can each do what it takes 
both 2} days to do? 

From the sum of 93 and 42 take their difference. 

In business style make a bill of the following items, and discount the foot- 
ing 6 per cent. for cash: 2,345 tbs. wheat @ $1.14 per bushel; 3,247 ibs. 
hay @ $9.75 per ton; 1, 423 ft. wood @ $5 25 per cord. 

8. Required the depth of a3 ft. by 6 ft. bin which will hold 100 bushels. 

9. Required the length of a rafter to give a third pitch to the roof of a build- 

ing 20 feet wide. 

10. A note of $93.25 at 7 per cent. was given Aug. 3, 1880. Oct. 1, 1881 there 

was paid $35. What is due Feb. 10, 1882? 
Norr.— Enough work must be given to show the several steps in each 
problem. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Map the area within a mile radius of the school-house, to show its natural 

and artificial features. 

2. State the varieties of soil in the above area, and the spontaneous and cul- 

tivated products of each variety. 

3. State the nz:uve and the results of the several motions of the earth. 

4, Distinguish ‘own from township, and section from mile square. 

5. Into what hemispheres do geographers divide the earth, and where are the 
dividing lines? 

6. Name the largest city near the center of each grand division, and account 
for the growth of each. 

4. By form of government, classify the countries of Europe. 

8. Name and estimate the value of the ten chief products of the United States, 
and state chief seat of production and consumption of each product. 

9. Name a great railway corporation in Wisconsin, and the various lines of 
its system, stating the course and destination of each line. 

10. Estimate the area and population of the largest and of the smallest town 
in the county, and state the features of the organization of the county 
government. 

History. 

1. Narrate a leading incident in the early history of your locality. 

2. Which Indian tridves did the whites displace in this county, and where are 

such tribes now? 
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. How and when did the United States acquire Wisconsin ? 

. Relate the events of the Black Hawk war in Wisconsin. 

. Name the religious elements chiefly colonizing Massachusetts, Pennsyl. 
vania, Maryland, and Rhode Island; and the leader in each. 

. In what wars did our Colonies assist England; and what were the cause 
and result of each? cain 

. Omit taxation without representation, and state four other grievances for 
which our Colonies revolted against England. 

. For which war against England had our country least excuse, and why? 

. Name four events promoting, and four retarding, the growth of slavery in 
the United States. 

10. Name the four most troublesome results of the Civil War, and state why 

of such nature. 


CO SF @® Pe 


CONSTITUTION. 


1. Which features of our Colonial governments were nearly akin to our pres. 
ent State governments ? 

. What authorized and directed the Revolution, and how and why? 

. How many constitutions has the United States had, and why ? 

. What departments of government does the constitution provide, and why 
no more nor less? 

. Why is our government of the representative type, and what does this 
necessitate ? 

6. What questions have been raised concerning the ratification of any parts of 
the United States constitution ? 

. State the four most important features in which the constitution of Wis- 
consin differs from that of the United States. 

8. What has the General, and what the State government done for education, 

and personal security ? 
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OPTIONAL. 


The teacher will forward the four best specimens of the pupils’ drawing, 
as per Course of Study; and make a statement of the pupils’ proficiency in 
vocal music, by rote and by note. 


PENMANSHIP. 


. Name the system which you practice, and make and name its principles or 
elements. 
. By such system classify letters, small and capital. 
. State howto sit and to hold pen while writing, and why ? 
By attaching numbers to principles, analyze Grange. 
5. As sample of best writing, copy this line. 
Nore.— The general penmanship of all papers submitted will have a bear- 
ing on the standing in this branch. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 








Miss Agnes Hosford, of Eau Claire county, sent last month the following 
circular to the school officers under her jurisdiction: 

The circular on “Grading System for country Schools” has been sent to 
each school clerk. It was prepared by W. C. Whitford, State Superintendent, 
assisted by some of the best educators in the State. It has received the con- 
sideration and approval of the State Teachers’ Association and County Sup- 
erintendents’ Convention. The course of study is already in operation in 
many schools of the State. The circular was distributed to the teachers of 
this county more than six months ago, and many schools were organized in 
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accordance with it. Inorder that the work commenced may continue, and 
become general and permanent, it is necessary that there should be a formal 
adoption of the course of study by each School Board. Gentlemen, wil! you 
not attend to thisat once? Call a special meeting of the School Board at the 
earliest day possible and adopt the course of study as given in the circular. 
I know of no other thing devised for the country schools of the State, which 
may be the means of doing so much good as this. I am anxious that the 
schools of Eau Claire county should have all the benefit to be derived from 
it, and hope to hear of its adoption by a good proportion of the schools of the 
county before the close of the year. 

Lunn’s School Register will be of very great value in securing a perma- 
nent record of the work done under this course of study, in addition to all 
that is found in other registers. It would be well if every school were sup- 
plied with it, even if there may be a few pages of the last register unused. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN SCHOOL-HOUSES — The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is about to publish a circular in relation to school-house architec- 
ture, and containing the newest and most approved designs for school build- 
ings for town and country. The subject is one of great interest, and if it has 
been ably treated in the publication of the Superintendent, it will be of im- 
mense benefit to the people, as it is to be sent to the oficers of all the school 
districts in the State. 

Undoubtedly, the prevailing style of school buildings has been the cause of 
innumerable cases of disease and death, and all intelligent efforts to produce 
a change for the better should receive a warm welcome and encouragement. 
The close, unventilated rooms of the average country school-house with the 
great stove in the mitlst, exhaling its poisonous gases, are remembered by 
hundreds of thousands of grown people with a sort of terror at the thought 
of having passed through such a peril, and hundreds of thousands of children 
are still subjected to danger in the same way. 

The circular here mentioned is said to contain valuable notes on locations 
and sites of school-houses, their size, and ornamentation by trees and shrub- 
bery; the arrangements for the out-buildings: the shape, acoustics, and light- 
ing of the school rooms; the heating and ventilation of the same; economy in 
the construction of the buildings; and specifications and contracts. These 
are all matters in which school boards ought to be well posted, but of which 
such boards rarely have more than the very vaguest ideas. Locations are 
chosen where they may be obtained most cheaply, and sanitary considerations 
very seldom have any attention bestowed upon them. It is only very lately, 
in fact, that people generally have begun to discover that it pays to be in- 
formed in relation to hygiene; and many families still labor under the delusion 
that it is the proper thing to trust to luck about getting ill, and to their physi- 
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cian about getting well. Such brochures, as the circular of the State Super. 
intendent appears to be, will be of service in assisting to dispel such notiong, 
as well as in helping to mitigate the difficulties which are undergone by chil 
dren and youth in obtaining a school education.— Milwaukee Sentinel. 





SEMI-ANNUAL SESSION OF THE WISCONSIN TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Senate Chamber, Madison, Dec.: 27-29, 1881. 


PROGRAMME. 
Tuesday Evening, Dee. 27. 
8:00 — Organization. 
Address, Rev. K. C. Anderson. 


Wednesday Morning Dec. 28. 


9:00 — Opening exercises. 
Ungraded Departments in Graded Systems, Prof. A. A. Miller. 
Discussion opened by Supt. MacAllister and Prof. E. Auerswald. 
Methods of Teaching English Language, Prof. O. T. Bright, Chicago, 
Class Exercise in Language, Miss Elizabeth Bright, Madisoa. 
Discussion opened by Prof. W. H. Beach and Prof. A. R. Sprague. 


Thursday Morning, Dec. 29. 


9:00 — Philosophical and Practical Defects in Graded {Schools, Supt. C. F. 
Viebahn. 
TDiscussion opened by Supt. 8. Shaw and Prof. W. G. Clough. 
Signs of The Times, Hon. W. H. Chandler. 
Pedagogical Instruction in Higher Institutions, Pres. John Bascom, 
Discussion opened by Pres. J. W. Stearns and Supt. J. T. Lunn. 


Afternoon Session. 
2:00 — General business. 


Educational Progress in Wisconsin, Hon. W. C. Whitford. 

How the Schools Can Best Utilize the Results of the Gevlogical Sur- 
vey, Prof. T. C. Chamberlin. 

Discussion opened by Pres. MacGregor and Supt. Ed. McLoughlin. 

Important Lines of Future Work, Prof. Robert Graham. 


Wednesday afternoon and evening will be occupied by sessions of the Sup- 
erintendents’ Meeting and of the Academy of Science and Art. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


All lines of railway in Wisconsin will return’’all members of the Associa 
tion for one-fifth fare. 











During the past year we have not troubled our readers with personal mat- 
ters, nor have we taken up any space in the Juurnal with commendatory 
words from our subscribers. It seems fitting now, in view of the retirement 
of the present editors, to publish a few of the many cheering and appreciative 
expressions, volunteered by our patrons. We thank them, one and all. 


“Tt is a valuable help to every teacher.” 


“Tt has been of great value to me, and I hope to subscribe for it again 
soon.” 

“T have been a reader of your JouRNAL for the past year and like it very 
much. Two of the numbers, May and August, have failed to reach me. Can 
you send them? I do not like to lose them as I intend to have the volume 
bound.” 


“Your JOURNAL always seems like an old friend. I do not think I should 
like to part with it — indeed I feel safe in saying to you that you will have 
my support as long as Iam engaged in ‘ teaching the young idea how to shoot’ 
in this State.” 


“T cannot understand how any teacher can afford to do without the Jour. 
NAL. A single number, if properly considered, is worth the price of sub- 
scription.” 

“The JOURNAL proves to be all that it is recommended to be, and is a very 
useful teacher, criticiser, and adviser. It seems as if I could not do without it.” 

“T feel that I cannot dispense with the JouRNAL.” 

“T am one of the teachers of Kewaunee county, and think that the JouRNAL 
ought to be taken by every Wisconsin teacher.” 








PorTry oF RacinE— Among Saturday’s mali was tne following beau- 
tifal, and evidently original, gem of poesy, which we print verbatim. The 
genius of Racine’s youth demands recognition, and scope for development. 
The Journal will cheerfully do its part in bringing to the notice of the public 
auch notable productions of poetic inspiration. Please print: 


THE APPLE TREE. 
Le 


Close beside the stony wall, 
Their is an apple-tree ever so tall. 
Its dead leaves lie on the grass, 
That rustle as you pass. 


2. 


The rooster near it crowing, 

The river near it flowing, 

With the boats there and here, 

Their splashing of oars pleasant to hear. 


3. 


Under the tree small boys are seen, 
Eating apples, aluhough they are green. 
The little girls swing on a swing, 
Make the air with their voices ring. 

4. 


The little birds one, two, and three, 
Singing in the branches of the tree, 
With their eyes full of light, 
They seem to look exceedingly bright. 
Yours Truly, 
A Mob of Boys. 
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P. §8.— This piece we fellows got up, and we would be very pleased to find 
it in the Datly Journal, if you will be so kind and print it. Please don’t get 
mad if you don’t find out who we are.— Racine Journal. 





Let us see how neur the boys came to producing a fairly respectable poem. 
THE APPLE-TREE. 
| 


Close beside the crumbling wall 

Stands an apple-tree broad and tall. 

Its dead leaves lie on the withering grass 
And softly rustle as the footsteps pass. 


Ey. 


Old Chanticleer is near it crowing,— 
The river beneath is softly flowing, 
With the pleasant sound of dipping oars 
All along the echoing shores. 


III. 


Under the apple-tree boys are seen 

Eating the apples, or ripe or green. 

Mirth-loving girls in the dizzy swing 

Mike the air with their laughter ring. 
IV. 


Beautiful birds, one, two, and three, 

Sing in the branches of the apple-tree; 

Filled are their eyes with the joyous light 
That makes the world and the birds so bright. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Some Topics In Enauisn Grammar is the title of a small work by Arthur 
Hinds, late teacher of Grammar in the Westfield, Mass., State Normal School. 
It is an honest and fairly successful attempt to present the essentials of the 
subject, with judicious suggestions and helps, always discarding what is 
merely curious or remotely related and what is truly characteristic only of the 
foreign languages from which the English is largely derived. Address Prof. 
Arthur Hinds, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 

Eneuisu IN Scnoois, A Serres oF Essays By Henry N. Hupson. Bos_ 
TON. GINN, HeatH & Co. These essays were published at different times in 
he several volumes of the new Annotated Shakespeare's Plays for School Use. 
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Like all of Mr. Hudson’s works, they are truly admirable, and the publishers 
have done teachers a real service in collecting them into such a handy and 
inviting little volume. We commend them most unreservedly to all our 
readers. 






























Worp-Burtprxc. For the use of classes in etymology. By the late 8.8, 
Haldeman. LL. D., of the University of Penn., and ex-president of the Amer* 
ican Philological Association. Philadelphia, J.B. Lippincott & Co. This 
isa book of only 55 small pages, but it is the work of such a master as 
does nothing by halves. No teacher of the subject can afford to be without it. 


THE LIFE OF AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA, by P. Cornelius Tacitus. One 
volume. Edited by William Francis Allen, A. M., University of Wisconsin. 
Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. We believe these two works were first 
published separately by the editor, and were lately issued in the form before 
us. They are among the choicest Latin which any student reads in his regular 
course in school, and the writer of this remembers them as more delightful 
than any other Latin he read when a boy. The volume is in every way 
convenient, and the work of the editor may be relied on to the fullest. Such 
text-books make us wish we were a boy again with the old tasks once more 
before us. 





Workinc Drawines AnD How to MAKE AND USE THEM. Designed for 
schools and private learners. By Lewis M. Haupt, Professor Civil Engineer- 
ing, University of Pennsylvania. Jas. M. Stoddard & Co., 727 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia. The work is quite elementary, not going beyond straight lines 
and planes. It is intended largely as an aid to the teacher in testing the 
capacity of his pupil for the more advanced work involving curved lines and 
surfaces, etc. It seems to be well adapted to the end in view. 


TREASURY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. Part I. By Celia Doerner. Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. This is a small work of 
205 pages, the first 91 of which are given up to classified lists of questions 
which are answered in the remaining 114 pages. The headings and number- 
ings are so arranged as to make the reference quite easy from one to the other, 
and the whole must be of great use to teachers in the public schools, who wish 
to make their general exercises valuable as well as interesting. 


Eneuisu Crassics. For classes in English Literature, Reading, Grammar, 
etc. Edited by Eminent English Scholars. Published by Clark & Maynard, 
734 Broadway, New York. Seventeen numbers in all have been issued in 
paper covers. 33 pages. One dozen copies for $1.20; 100 copies, 39. They 
embrace such works as The Phrophecy of Dante (canto I and II), Byron; 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Villiage; The Cotter’s Saturday Night, by Burns; The 
Fire Worshippers, by Moore, etc., with asketch of each author and abundant ‘ 
prefatory and explanatory notes. Sample copy 10 cents. Send for one and 
examine it. 
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NOTES. 


Tue Clerk of the High School Board at Necedah, Juneau county, writes 
under date of the 2d inst., “‘ Our school is doing finely under the supervision of 
John H. Boyle, the principal.” 


Tue following persons were reported as the six best in spelling at the insti- 
tute held for one week in Kewaunee county, beginning October 10: E.S. 
Burnett, John T. Scollard, Jacob Warrunek, John O’Hara, B. H. Murphy, C. 
J. Philip. 


Supt. Lunn sends these kindly words to the State Superintendent: “I think 
that your long and consistent efforts to establish the Course of Study for the 
Country Schools will receive more honor in the years to come than they now 
do, much though that be.” 


THE North Carolina Educational Journal says, in a recent number, refer- 
ring to our circular on the Grading System for the Country Schools, “ This 
pamphlet would deeply interest every one in our own State who is concerned 
in common school education.” 


In the fall term of the Oshkos': Normal School the registration of pupils 
was as follows: Normal Course, 295; Preparatory, 48; Grammar, 85; Inter- 
mediate, 30; Primary, 2); Kindergarten, 46; — total, 443. Of this number 
39 withdrew during the term to teach. 


Pror. W. P. Jones, the educational editor of the Inter Ocean, Chicago, 
writes the State Superintendent thus: “ Wisconsin leads the Western States in 
Normal education and school sanitation. I congratulate you on your admin- 
istration of the Superintendency from first to last.” 

Supt. Jones, of Iowa county, writes, ‘* An encouragingly large number of 
the teachers of the county have been trying to work to your course of study 
for the common schools, and they report, in most cases, that, with a little 
more permanency in their employment, it would be a grand scheme for the 
schools.” 


Prin. Gro. F. WELLs, of Arcadia, writes: “QOur school this year has a full 
attendanee, and is doing a good work. At the suggestion of Prof. J. B. 
Thayer, and with the concurrerce of the school board, book-keeping was 
added to the course of study. This branch is very popular both with patrons 
and pupils.” 

Mr. E. Haversen, of Waupun, write as follows: ‘“ Looking over the 
report of the State Superintendent for 1830, and reading about ‘ Kinder- 
garten,’ it occurs to me that it may not be amiss to state that I was acquainted 
with Mr. Froebel, the founder of it, and was born within eighteen miles of 
Rudolstadt, his place of residence.” 
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Supt. Haveuton, of Vernon county, says, ‘‘ Many of our schools are this 
winter trying the Grading System. Our teachers are becoming interested in 
its working, and I hope to see its good results before spring opens. A copy 
of the circular, sent you with my special report, has been put into the hands 
of every teacher and every schvol board in the county.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes, “ Last Saturday, December 3d, the Educational 
Association of Sauk county met at Prairie du Sac. It was a success far above 
the average. Excellent papers were read on‘ Teachers’ Course of Reading,’ 
‘Guides in Oral Teaching,’ and ‘Influence of Study Programme.’ The 
County Superintendent, Jas. T. Lunn, gave good advice to his teachers.” 


THE State Superintendent has appointed A. F. Warden, editor of the Re- 
porter at Plymouth, Sheboygan county, the Superintendent of Schools of that 
county for the remainder of the present term of office made vacant by the 
resignation of Prof. B. R. Grogan. Mr. Warden was elected last month to 
fill the office next term, and Prof. Grogan is now in charge of the public 
schools in the city of Sheboygan. 


Tuis is the way Prin. Hosea Barns attends to a little matter of business: 

To the Patrons of the Public Schools of River Falls: You are respectfully re- 
quested to note the fact that monthly reports of the attendance, scholarship, 
and deportment of a// pupils attending your schools were handed to said 
pupils for your inspection on Monday last. Attention given to these reports 
will be of great value to both teachers and pupils.— Press. 


THE following aggregate additions have been made this year to the several 
educational funds: 


Public School pees dsCe ans Ceeiste. co ae Ee 
Normal School : - 27,792.65 
State University : 336.08 
Agricultural College...........06.. seers 4,608.95 


Miss AGNEs Hosrorp has recently written for publication a statement that 
for various reasons the number now seeking certificates is so much less than 
a few years ago that it is difficult to find enough qualified teachers to supply 
the schools. Asa result she has been obliged to issue certificates to incom- 
petent teachers in many cases. The cause is niggardly pay; the result miser- 
able schools. Eau Claire county should make a better record than this. La 
Crosse Chronicle. 


A sysTEm of electric bells has been put up at the Normal School. The 
bells are so arranged that when you put your finger on the {finger board they 
ring. There are six bells, one for each department, except the Normal, which 
has one in each of the halls. The programme clock in the Normal room 
strikes a signal and by pushing small buttons arranged on the platform the 
classes throughout the whole building are changed. This is a great improve- 
ment over the old system of ringing gongs, and facilitates the rapid move- 
ment of classes, saving much time.— Grant Co. Witness. 
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Miss SARAH A. STEWART, formerly principal of the Normal Department 
in the High School of Miiwaukee, has been tendered the position of director 
of the kindergartens in connection with the public schools of the city. The 
salary of $1,500 a year has also been tendered her. While abroad in Europe 
the past year, Miss Stewart studied the features of the kindergarten in Ger- 
many. She is now in New York giving attention to the same work as per- 
formed there. It is expected that the kindergartens in Milwaukee will be 
opened in the spring. 

AccORDING tothe Annual Report of the State Treasurer for 1881, the amounts 
of the different educational funds not invested, and therefore not drawing 
interest, on the 30th of September last, are as follows: 


Public School.... ...... -- $152,568.87 
Normal School......... - 106,701.07 
State University........... 31,353.82 
Agricultural College a . 35,365.80 


Total evens ‘ me $325,989.56 

Last year the sum of these unproductive funds was $104,609.90, less than 
one third of the amount for this year. 

Miss AGNEs Hosrorp, Superintendent of Eau Claire county for the past 
six years, says, ‘I am now ready to return to the schooi room, if any position 
as teacher is ready for me; if not that, anything I have ability todo.” We 
trust that she will not be compelled to wait long. Her most efficient services 


as County Superintendent and as [nstitute Conductor, and her former experi- 
ence as teacher, have fitted her for a position of large skill and influence in 
our scheols. She remarks further, “I shall leave the work with many pleas- 
ant memories — many things to be grateful for — not the least of which are 
the friendliness and encouragement which I have received from many 
whom I had Jong looked up to as educational leaders. Permit me to thank 
you for helpful, encouraging words.” 


A TEACHER who was refused a third grade certificate by a County Superin- 
tendent, had his examination papers sentto the State Superintendent for him 
to overrule the refusal. He has taught on former certificates four terms. The 
following words were speiled in the papers as given here: adress, dristrict, 
schollars, whos, possive case, governd, speach, noniminative case, River 
Fawls, St. Croy Lake, privlages, Fafayette, Grand (Grant), emties, manefac- 
turing, admited, denomidator, payed, percent, firce (first), haveing, knolledge, 
interprise, Collumbus, Englished, wright (right), assasinated, wis (was), cilil 
(civil), nomber, shal, fifty four, a gainse, depts (debts), sitizen, seventysix, 
evry, play ground, an other, usefull, proplems, blackbord, a mount, loves 
(loaves), Chicargo, Artic, seperate, Dipthong, 

Pror. THayer, of the River Falls Normal school, informs us that his 
house is not able to fill half the orders sent in for teachers. So far as we can 
learn there are calls for at least one hundred teachers in the counties of Polk, 
Barron, St. Croix, Dunn, and Pierce, over and above the stock on hand. Other 
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employments must pay better than that of teaching; or it may be that the 
school officers are getting proud and stuck up and will not hire common scrub 
teachers.— Richmond Republican. 

A little pride of the sort mentioned by the Republican, if duly indulged, 
will work a permanent good to the schools. If the demand is for good teach- 
ers and is persisted in, the result will be that good teachers will be forthcom. 
ing in due time. Let school officers get just as“ proud and stuck up” as 
they will, if this is to be the effect. 


UNDER date of November 28th, Miss Agnes Hosford writes, “I had hoped 
to leave the country schools more thoroughly organized under the Grading 
System. Still,a completion of work cannot be hoped for. Through yous 
grand work has been commenced in the State, by means of the circular on 
the Grading System for Country Schools. I think, with you, that the estab- 
lishment of the course of study depends chiefly upon the action of the 
County Superintendents. If some of them whose interest and labors have 
been in this direction are on the retired list this fall, I sincerely hope that the 
incoming Superintendents will bring to their positions more than sufficient 
knowledge and interest to counterbalance any such loss.” 


Supt. West, of Rock county, publishes in a recent number of the Janesville 
Gazette an interesting statement of his work the past year. We clip the 
the following from it: “On visiting the schools this summer, I found a num- 
ber of teachers had graded their schools, and were working directly under 
the course; others had made no attempt at grading, (on account of small 
numbers, irregular attendance, &c.,) but were following directions set forth in 
the course, making it available so far as they were able; and still others, I am 
sorry to say, had not manifested interest enough to even read the circular. 
The last named, Iam glad to say, were greatly in the minority, and justly 
deserve to be dropped from the ranks. In order to awaken a more lively in- 
terest and facilitate the introduction of the course, I requested the teachers of 
the most advanced schools to examine their pupils, thoroughly, once during 
the term for the express purpose of furnishing me with their examination pa- 
pers which I promised to examine and report stauding; these teachers were 
advised to be guided by the principles in the course, in the selection of their 
questions.” 

GovERNOR Situ ha3 received from the Secretary of the Interior at Wash- 
ington, approved lists showing the amount of indemnity lands to which the 
State of Wisconsin is entitled for swamp lands, belonging to the State, which 
have not been patented, as well as other lands belonging to the State, which 
have been sold by the General Government. The total number of acres of 
indemnity lands is 176,510, which are located in the following districts: Men- 
asha, Wausau, Bayfield, La Crosse, Eau Claire, and St. Croix. The Govern- 
ment expects that by the time the claim has been fully adjusted, the State 
will receive 100,000 additional acres. The greater portion of the last-named 
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NOTES. 


tracts will be selected by the State from Government lands tu pay for swamp 
lands disposed of by the United States prior to March 8. 1857. The Govern- 
ment has, from time to time, sold 120,000 acres of swamp lands belonging to 
Wisconsin; and the amount received therefor, $130,000, will be paid into the 
treasury of the State. It is expected that fully 400,000 acres or their equiva- 
lent in cash will be secured before the close of the present fiscal year. One 
half of lands and funds secured from this source will accrue to the Normal 
Schools of the State. 


' Supt. Lunn, of Sauk county, informs his teachers as follows: “At its last 
session, July, 1881, the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association adopted and recom- 
mended “ A Course of Reading for Wisconsin Teachers,” as per schedule on 
reverse of this sheet. Itis not claimed that this is the best selection possible, 
but that any course is usually far more profitable than promiscuous reading, 
on account of the mutual aid, criticism, and interest resulting when many 

ersons pursue a common object. Most of the reading and study will have 
to be done at home singly and alone, but itis recommended that teachers, and 
others who wish, organize either as special reading circles or in connec- 
tion, with teachers’ associations, to compare views and to discuss the 
several works of this course which covers more in time than it does in 
number of books, so that not even the hardest worked or the poorest teacher 
need be debarred therefrom by extent orcost. While it is desirable that each 
teacher should own the whole list in order to more thoroughly master the 
ideas, sentiments, incidents, and general character and intent of the several 
works, yet clubbing and lending are admissible, and a copy of each work will 
be in the Teachers’ County Library.” 


Tue La Crosse Chronicle also has the following items in regard to the public 
schools of that city: 

Several recommendations were made, of which the most important were 
that rules two and seven be amended and rule eight be stricken out. The 
change in rule two was unanimously asked for by the principals, for the rea- 
son that it had a pernicious effect, inducing a sort of indirect lying on the 
part of teachers, parents, and children. The recommendation was adopted, 
and the rule now reads as follows: 

* * * One half of the first Friday in each month may be granted as a 
half holiday to the schools having no tardiness for the preceding month. 

The change in rule seven and the abolition of rule eight, on being put to 
vote, passed. The change substitutes six half days in four consecutive 
weeks for four half days in three weeks of absence as a cause of suspension, 
and also does away with the twenty-four hours’ notice preliminary to sus- 
pension. 

Permission was granted to substitute Jones’s Latin reader for Harkness’s, for 
new class to begin work after the holidays. In reply to aquestion, the super- 
intendent said forty pupils were now studying Latin, and the new class would 
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be about twenty. Swirton's Word Analysis was also added to the list of text. 
books, as part of the English course in the first high school year. 

The superintendent stated that after paying the bills audited at the meeting 
and the December salaries, there would still be about $550 in the school fund, 

The superintendent was, on motion, authorized to order about $325 worth 
of apparatus for use of the high school. 

The purchase of encyclopedias for the First and Fifth wards, was 
authorized. 


THE Janesville Gazette has the following concerning the last Institute of the 
season just past: 

The teachers’ institute which closed its session at Clinton, Oct. 27, was in 
all respects entirely satisfactory to those who were in attendance upon it. 
Under Prof. Salisbury’s management the exercises assumed at once a high 
degree of excellence, and their real value to the teachers present, became more 
and more apparent as the term approached its completion. ; 

Three distinguishing characteristics signalized the work throughout and are 
deemed worthy of especial mention. Jirst, the systematic method evinced 
in the presentation and treatment of every subject discussed; and second, the 
orderly and progressive manner with which every part of the work was seen 
to advance, step following step, and point succeeding point, with the regu- 
larity and percision of clock work; and third, the thorough drill, nothing 
being taken for granted, but all things tried, tested, and weighed, the cumber- 
some, unnecessary, and superfluous eliminated, the useful and practical empha- 
sized and made plain. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable weather there were fifty-three teachers 
enrolled, with an average daily attendance of thirty. 
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nickel, and has much the appearance of silver. This finish con- 
sists of a heavy metal plating, is exceedingly attractive, and will 
withstand any amount of rough usage. The Tilting Top Holder is 
meeting with great favor wherever seen. A neat attachment is now 
made for holding newspapers and magazines, thus bringing together the pub- 
lications most constantly referred to—the Paper, the Periodical and the Diction- 
ary. Holders sent express repaid on receipt of price. Circulars free. Send for 
them now, Address lL, W, NOYES, 99 and 101 West Monroe St., Chicago. 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 








The result of the best professional skill and 
experience. Clear and concise language; promi- 
Harper’s nence given to industrial and commercial geogra- 
Geographies. phy; separate physical maps. A complete course 
in two books. Census of 1880, and new map of 

Wisconsin. 
Swinton’s A new science and art of language-training. 
New Language The greatest success in the history of educational 

Series. literature. Nearly two millions of copies sold. 








| A new spelling-book founded on common 

Harrington’s | sense. Obeys the laws which govern the acqui- 

Graded | sition of a child’s vocabulary, and is an illustra- 

Spelling-Book, | tion of the true order of mental growth. Fur- 
| nished in exchange for only 8 cents. 





High character of the selections. Easy and 


’ 
Harper S| natural grading, both as to rhetorical arrangement 
United States | and in the development of thought. Practical 
Readers, | exercises in inflection. 





| Written in clear, simple, but effective language. 





} 
F Scott's | Concise, free from useless and wearisome details. 
United States | Emphasize the leading and vital features of our 
Histories: | country’s history. 





Swett’s | A practical guide for common-school teachers. 
Method of | Recommended by Wisconsin State Teachers’ As- 
Teaching. sociation. Post paid on receipt of $1.15. 








A catalogue and descriptive circular of our school and college 
text-books will be mailed free to any teacher or school officer on 
application. Correspondence regarding books for examination, 


terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 


J. W. BUTTON, 


AGENT FOR HARPER & BROTHERS’ EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


379 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


# 


The Eclectic Educational Series « 


€ 
¢ 


OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


MODERN — ATTRACTIVE — DURABLE — ECONOMICAL. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Srelle White's Arithmetics, 
McGuffey’s Revised Reading Charts, Schuyler’s Algebra, 
Ray’s New Arithmetics and Algebras, Holbrook’s Grammars, 
Harvey’s Revised Grammars and Composition, Norton’s Philosophy, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, Norton’s Physics, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, Norton’s Chemistry, 
Eclectic History of the United States, Brown's Physiology, 
Thalheimer’s Historical Series, Etc. Kidd’s Elocution, Etc. 


A FULL LINE OF SUPERIOR TEXT-BOOKS ADAPTED TO SCHOOLS OF — 
EVERY GRADE. 

The books of the Felectie Series are used in Public and Private 
Schools and Colleges, throughout the United States. No other 
Series approaches them in extent of circulation and popularity. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST ON APPLICATION. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 00., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 








$5 outfit free. Address H. HauuetTr & | #/ ge‘ Established in 1837, 


a week in your own town. Terms and Gee BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Co., Portland, Maine. a: Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mouniill 


wa with the best Rotary Hungings, for Ci 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, 





hr ‘ = a Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Wa 
A WEEK $12 a day at home easily ~ Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
made. “Costly outfit free. Address Vanvuzen & Tirt. 102K. 2d St.. Cincionslh 


ig WANTED. $65 to $107 

per month. Steady work 
4 all spring and summer 
fe For tull particulars, ; 


. C. MCCURDY & CO., Chicago, 





True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





| 
per day at home. Samples T ACH 
h ip worth $5 free. Addre#s STINSON ‘ 5 


ddress, 


& Co., Portland, Maine. = 





PRACTICAL | iFE 


The great problem solved. The individual carefully con. 
sidered from the age of responsibility up to maturity, in re- 
gard to Education, Home, Society, Etiquette, 
Amusements, Dress, Love, Marriage. Busi- 
ness,&c. How Bread-Eaters are to be Breads Winners, 
The volume abounds in striking thoughts, rare information 
ni inert tage Peet Futi-page colored plates--each 
DNE A : ents 

Send for cizeulaee toll Naieriiions d Everywhere. 
3.0. McCURDY & CO., Chicaro, TH.’ 


FOR | 
THE @4 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others, 
‘All Gonversation and even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. We refer to those using them. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P, K. PECK & CO., 858 Broadway, New York. 
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WORK WITH WORDS. 


A Practical Etymology and word Analysis 


THE USE OF INDUSTRIOUS LEARNERS. 
By W. 8S. JOHNSON, 


State Norma! School, Whitewater Wisconsin. 










This book is intended for the giving of new life to an old subject, and for raising it above the 
mere memorizing of words, into the regions of thoughtful investigation The teacher who 
loves his mother-tongue finds pleasure in 1 the study of 1ts vocabulary. 

Sent by express at the rate of $4.50 per dozen copies; single copies at 4¢ cents, by mail. The 
book cannot be sent on any other terms, as the price asked simply covers FIRST cost. The 
edition was not issued for pecuniary profit. 


ZELL'S CONDENSED CYCLOPEDIA. 
Brought Down to 1880, 


Containing 10 New Double Page Maps, 800 Illustrations, and Treating 
upon 35, 000 Different Subjects. 



















Complete in One Volume. 








This is a new work saute adapted to the wants of Teachers, 
Students, and Families, as a portable, convenient book of reference, 
answering generally all the purposes of a large, unwieldy, costly Cy- 
clopedia. Sold only by subscription. Good, active agents wanted to 
sell it in every county in Wisconsin. 


Address, A. L. BUSHNELL, 
Bloomington, Ill., State Agent for Wisconsin. 


C. R. BRODIX, General Agent, Bloomington, III. 











THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





RIVER FALLS, Winter Term opens MONDAY, - - Jan. 3 
OSHKOSH, a “ re-opens TUESDAY, - Jan. 4 
PLATTEVILLE, “ “ opens TUESDAY, - - Jan. 11 
WHITEWATER, Spring “ “ TUESDAY, - Feb. 1 


Examination for admission, day previous. At River Falls, same day. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The Board of Regents of Normal Schools has adopted the following regula 
tions for the admission of students to any State Normal School: 

1. Each assembly district in the state shall be entitled to eight representatives 
in the Normal Schools, and in case vacancies exist in the representation to which 
any assembly district is entitled, such vacancies may be filled by the president 
and secretary of the Board of Regents. 

2. Candidates for admission shall be nominated by the county superintendent 
of the county (or if the county superintendent has not jurisdiction, then the 
nomination shall be made by the city superintendent of the city) in which such 
candidates may reside, and they shall be at least sixteen years of age, of sound 

dily health and of good moral character. Each person so nominated shall re 
ceive a certificate setting forth his name, age, health and character, and a dupli- 
cate of such certificate shall be immediately sent by mail, by the superintendent, 
to the secretary of the board. 

8. Upon presentation of such certificate to the president of a State Normal 
School, the candidate shall be examined, under the direction of said president, 
in the branches required by law for a third grade certificate, except history and 
theory and practice of teaching, and if found qualified to enter the Normal 
School in respect to learning, he may be admitted, after furnishing such evi- 
dence as the president may require of good health and moral character, and after 
subscribing to the following declaration: 

I, —— ——, do hereby declare that my purpose in entering this State Normal 
School is to fit myself for the profession of teaching, and that it is my intention 
to engage in teaching in the public schools of this state. 

4, No person shall be entitled to a diploma, who has not been a member of the 
school in which such diploma is granted, at least one year, nor who is less than 
nineteen years of age; but a certificate of attendance may be granted by the 
president of a Normal School to any person whe shall have been a member of 
such school for one term, provided that in his judement such certificate is de- 


served. 
THE TERMS OF BOARD AT EACH LOCALITY ARE MODERATE. 


Information as to board and other matters may be obtained by addressing the 
Presidents of the respective schools, as follows: ; 

Pres’t D. McGrecor, at Platteville; Pres’t J. W. Srzarns, at Whitewater; 

Pres’t GzoreE S. ALBEE, at Oshke-h; Pres’t W. D. Parxss, at River Falls. 



















































THIRD EDITION --with corrections, additional matter, several pages 
of Review Questions, and beautifully bound in cloth. 


THE ART OF PRONUNCIATION. 
PHONOLOGY AND ORTHOEPY. 


An Elementary Treatise for Teachers and Schools,- By Prof. ALBERT SALISBURY, Cun- 
ductor of Teachers’ Institutes, Wisconsin. 
The work- contains Chapters on: 1. VocaL PuystoLoey; 2. PHoNoLoGY, oR PHONETICS. 
) 3. PHonotypy; 4. ORTHOEPY. 
The book is adapted to any one of three uses: A TEXT-BOOK for classes, a TEACHERS’ 
MANUAL, or for PRIVATE REF£& RENCE, or study. 


WHAT THEY SAY: 


We commend most cordially the work, for its thorough and accurate treatment of the subject. 
— Wisconsin Journal of Education. 

It will be sume time before an. thing can take its place. — Hd. Weekly, Chicago 

More judicious than usual in treatises of this character.— NV. Y. School Journak 

It should be owned, studied, and constantly referred to by every young teacher — yea, and by 
a good many not so young. — Edward Searing, late Supt. Pub. lnst., Wis. 

t comes to the help of an English education at its weakest point. — Prof. W. C. Sawyer, 

Lawrence University. 

It will aid in advancing toward its proper place, a much needed feature in the study of our 
language.— Wm. H. H Beadle, Ter: Supt. Pub. Inst. Dakota. 

I shall take pleasure in recommending it to the teachers of this county. — F. W. Crouch, 
Supt. Macoupin Co., Illinois. 

Iam much pleased with it, and expect to make it decidedly useful. — Dwight Kinney, Prin- 
cipal Darlington High School. 

1 have no knowledge of any book which I would prefer before it to place in the hands of any 
teachcr or student. —J. &. Spiegel, Supt. Latrobe, Penn. 
Bound in eloth, Price 50 cents. Mailed on receipt of retail price. Clubs $4.30 per dozen. 


Address WM. J. PaRK & CO., Wadison, Wis. 





JUST READY. 


A DISSECTED MAP 


OF THE 


STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Devised by Prof. ROB: RT GRAHAM. 
For use in SCHOOLS and FAMILIES as an aid in teaching Geography. 


This map wil! suggest itself to every teacher and parent as a great help, not only in famil- 
iarizing children with a minate description of our State by counties. but also as one of the 
most absorbing aids for enlisting the attention of many children whose restive temperament 
makes it difficult to govern. 

PRICE $1.00. Sent to nearest Railroad Express Office for $1.25. 

WM. J. PARK & C..., 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Binders and dealers in Decorative Wall Papers, 
9 AND 11 KING STREET, MADISON, WIS. 


HOPE™:DEAF 
Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


RESTORE THE HEARING ond perform the 
work of the Natural Drum. Remain in position 
without aid, amd are not observable. All Con- 
versation and even whispers heard distinctly. We reé- 
fer to those using them. Send for descriptive circular. 


Address ARMOR . 
“ 8. W. Corner 5th g Race | hae AE 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRy. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
ichools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
Vanpuzen & Tirt, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinrea 








MARCH, 1881. $1.00 IN ADVANCE. 
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JUST READY. 


A DISSECTED MAP 


OF THE 


STATE OF. WISCONSIN 


Devised by Prof. ROBERT GRAHAM. 
For use in SCHOOLS and FAMILIES as an aid in teaching Geography. 


This map will suggest itself to every teacher and parent as a great help, not ‘only in famil- 
iarizing children with a minute description of our State by counties, but also as one of the 
most absorbing aids for enlisting the attention of many children whose restive temperament 
makes it difficult to govern. 

PRICE $1.00. Sent to nearest Ratlroad Express Office for $1.25. 


WM. J. PARK & Cu., 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Binders and dealers in Decorative Wall Papers, 


Blank Supplies [ife)smea) avs 


For Superintendents, District Clerks, and 





School Teachers, have just been printed, un- 
der the direction of State Superintendent 
WHITFORD, in a beautiful and convenient 
form, and in accordance with the School Code 
of Wisconsin. 


Teachers’ Contracts, : , - 
Teachers’ Certificates, for either of three 
grades, - . - - - 
Teacher’s Term Report, on plan of grad- 

ing country schools, - - 
Teacher's Monthly report, on plan o 
rading country schools, - - 
Scholar’s Diploma, Upper Form, - 
Scholar's Certificate, Primary and Mid 
dle Form, each - . mye - 
Notice of Annual School Meeting, 
A sample of all will be sent for 10 
T. D. FEU 


1 
cents. 
MB. 


| Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


RESTORE THE HEARING and perform the 
work of the Natural Drum. Remain in position 
without aid, and are not observable. All Con- 
versation and even whispers heard distinctly. We re- 
fer to those using them. Send for descriptive circular. 
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Established in 1837. 





Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 

5 Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
ui Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tir, 102 K. 2d St.. Cincinnath, 








00 per day at home. Samples 
i0 worth $5 free. Address STINSON 
& Co., Portland, Maine. 


Madison, Wis. 





JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. S. 
Milne’s Inductive Aritimetics. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, 
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THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


RIVER FALLS, Spring Term opens MONDAY, April 11 
OSHKOSH, . “ “ TUESDAY, April 12 
PLATTEVILLE, “ és “ TUESDAY, April 12 
WHITEWATER, * “ re-opens MONDAY, - April 18 


Examination for admission, day previous. At River Falls, same day. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The Board of Regents of Normal Schools has adopted the following regula 
tions for the admission of students to any State Nurmal School: 

1. Each assembly district in the state shall be entitled to eight representatives 
in the Normal Schools, and in case vacancies exist in the representation to which 
any assembly district is entitled, such vacancies may be filled by the president 
and secretary of the Board of Regents. 

2. Candidates for admission shall be nominated by the county superintendent 
of the county (or if the county superintendent has not jurisdiction, then the 
nomination shall be made by the city superintendent of the city) in which such 
candidates may reside, and they shall be at least sixteen years of age, of sound 

dily health and of good moral character. Each person so nominated shall re 
ceive a certificate setting forth his name, age, health and character, and a dupli- 
cate of such certificate shall be immediately sent by mail, by the superintendent, 
to the secretary of the board. 

8. Upon presentation of such certificate to the president of a State Normal 
School, the candidate shall be examined, under the direction of said president, 
in the branches required by law for a third grade certificate, except history and 
theory and practice of teaching, and if found qualified to enter the Normal 
School in respect to learning, he may be admitted, after furnishing such evi- 
dence as the president may require of good health and moral character, and after 
subscribing to the following declaration: 

I,—— ——, do hereby declare that my purpose in entering this State Norma! 
School is to fit myself for the profession of teaching, and that it is my intention 
to engage in teaching in the public schools of this state. 

4, No person shall be entitled to a diploma, who has not been a member of the 
school in which such diploma is granted, at least one year, nor who is less than 
nineteen years of age; but a certificate of attendance may be granted by the 
president of a Normal School to any person whe shall have been a member of 
such school for one term, provided that in his judsment such certificate is de- 


served, 
THE TERMS OF BOARD AT EACH LOCALITY ARE MODERATE. 


Information as to board and other matters may be obtained by addressing the 
Presidents of the respective schools, as follows: 

Pres’t D. McGregor, at Platteville; Pres’t J. W. SteEarns, at Whitewater; 

Pres’t Gzorar S. ALBEE, at Oshke:-h; Pres’t W. D. Parxer, at River Falls. 





Scribner S Educational Series. 


FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND ) COLLEGES. 


—p—— 


GEOGRAPHY. 


- Guyot’s Elementary Geography.-- New Maps. 
Guyot’s New Intermediate Geography. 
Guyot’s Grammar [Higher] Schoo] Geography. 
Guyot’s Physical Geography. 


READING. 


Sheldon’s New First Reader. | Sheldon’s New Phonic Primer. 
Sheldon’s New Second Reader. Sheldon’s Ne v Phonic Charts. 20 Nos. 
Sheldon’s New Third Reader. | (Just Published.) 

Sheldon’s New Fourth Reader. | Sheldon’s New Primary Speller. 
Sheldon’s New Fifth Reader. heldon’s New Graded Speller. 
Sheldon’s New Reading-Manual for Teachers. 





ARITHMETIC. 


Felter’s New Primary Arithmetic. 

Felter’s New Intermediate Arithmetic. 
Felter’s Advanced Arithmetic. 

Felter’s Complete Arithmetic (Int. & Ado.). 


Subjects. Subjects. Authors. 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE. COMPOSITION. ye oc 
NATURAL HISTORY. RHETORIC. a ol 
ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY LOGIC. ae 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. LANGUAGE. =e 
MENTAL SCIENCE. LITERATURE. a 
MORAL SCIENCE. HISTORY. Cruitwell. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 AND 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO, O. S. COOK, AGENT. 





UGUST, 1881. 


$1.00 IN ADVANCE 
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CONTENTS. 
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Sanitation in Our Public Schools....... 349 Convention of School Superintendents 376 _ 
Introducing the Grading System....... 358 
The Autocrat of the School Room...., 365 


SELECTED — 
Short Articles... cacccceccocsiscstevecce Stl 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell the following: 

Blanchard’s Historical Map of the United States; Johnston’s National Series of School’ 
Maps; Chapman’s Large and Small Maps of Wisconsin; Holbrook’s Globes; Andrews’ 
Globes; Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World; Lippincott’s Pronorncing Bio- 
graphical Dictionary (and by and by, other valuable works). 

To whom extra good rates wi:l be allowed. Descriptive circular sent on application. 

Address, JOHN H. ROLFE, 
117 and 119 State street, Chicago. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Furnishes, without charge, superior Professors, Principals, Governesses,; and. Teachers for 
| any grade of echool, Selis and rents School Properties. Transaets business in all the States 
and Territories. Facilities unsurpassed. Well qnalified teachers desiring positions should 
send stamp for application fourm. Address L. B LAN DIS, 631 Hamilton St., Alientown, Pa, 


HisTORICAL DEPARTMENT ....°...006.+005 
EDITORIAL vicecisnscscvscdcccs 

















it week in your own town. Terms and BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY, © 
Established in 1837, ; 


$5 outfit free. Address H. Harnett & . Sane at oo 
Co., Portland, Maine. he whan the vent Roserp Megeanctoe Chonan | 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Pies” 


y , 


A WEEK. $12 a day at home easil ests nied: Oadtiboala , 
$7? Costly outfit free. Address Visio Elie 101k 2 Se, Cincinnstd, 








made. - x 
True & Co., Augusta, Maine. . WANTED. to $150 
A per month. Steady work 





per day at home. Samples all spring and summer. 
{ worth $5free. Address STINSON For full particulars, 
0 & Co., Portland, Maine. eal J. C. McCURDY & CO., Chicago, - 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Ridpath’s Inductive Gramm 


ar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hisi. of the U. S. 








First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 





«.. The Comparative Edition of the . 


REVISED NEW < TESTAMENT 


BES Full textof LS J James’’and “Revised” 
VERSION versions in parallel columns, Free from 

errors which render many reprints use= 
EN ONE fess. Changes shown ata glance. Only 
BoOoK one book required. Saves Time. Saves 

Labor, Insures Accuracy, Gives Satisfac- 
tion. Needed by all Bible Readers, N ieely Printed Hand- 
gomely Boa wanten Prices Low, Easiest Edition to 
Sell, AGENTS WANTED. Success Sure. Address at onre 

» J. O. McOURDY & CO., Chicago, Mii: 





THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


RIVER FALLS, Fall Term opens MONDAY, - Aug. 22 
OSHKOSH, «“ TUESDAY, - - Aug. 30 
‘PLATTEVILLE, “ WEDNESDAY, - Sept. 7 
_ WHITEWATER, “ WEDNESDAY, - Aug. 31 


Examination for admission, day previous. At River Falls, same day. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The Board of Regents of Normal Schools has adopted the following regula 
tions for the admission of students to any State. Narmal School: 

*. 1, Each assembly district in the state. shall be entitled to eight representatives 
in the Normal Schools, and in case vacancies exist in the representation to which 
any assembly district is entitled, such vacancies may be fiiled by the president 
and secretary of the Board of Regents. 

2. Candidates for admission shall be nominated by the county superintendent 
of the county (or if the county superintendent has not jurisdiction, then the 
nomination shall be made by the city superintendent of the city) in which such 
candidates may reside, and they shall be at: least sixteen years of age, of sound 

dily health and of good moral character. Each person so nominated shall re 
ceive a certificate setting forth his name, age, health and character, and a dupli- 
cate of such certificate shall be immediately sent by mail, by the superintendent, 
to the secretary of the board, 

8. Upon presentation of such certificate to the president of a State Normal 
School, the candidate shall be examined, under the direction of said president, 
in the branches required by law for a third grade certificate, except history and 
theory and practice of teaching, and if found qualified to enter the Normal 

‘School in respect to learning, he may be admitted, after furnishing such evi- 
dence as the president may require of good health and moral character, and after 
subscribing to the following declaration: 

I,—— ——, do hereby declare that my purpose in entering this State Normal 
School is to fit-myself for the profession of teaching, and that it is my intention 
to engage in teaching in the public schools of this state. 

4, No person shall be entitled to a diploma, who has not been a member of the 
school in which such diploma is granted, at least one year, nor who is less than 
nineteen years of age; but a certificate of attendance may be granted by the 
president of a Normal School to any person whe shall have been a member of 
such school for one term, provided that in his Judyment such certificate is de- 


served. 
THE TERMS OF BOARD AT BACH LOCAMITY ARE MODERATE. 


Information as to board and other matters may be obtained by addressing the 
Presidents of the respective schools, °s follows: 

Pres’t D. McGrecor, at Platteville; Pres’t J. W. Srzarns, at Whitewater; 

Pres’t Gzorck S. ALBEE, at Qshkesh; Pres’t W. D. Parxer, at River Falls. 





THE NEW. ERA -IN SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
| RAR A Ee a LL a a eS 


~ ANOTHER SIGNAL IMPROVEMENT, 


~ “43 


Re es NOW READY, 


APPLETON S mo ai 


ei ant aris 


Based on the principles of the Science of Education, and aa 
giving Special Prominence to the Industrial, 3 


Commercial, and Practical Features, 





The remarkable success which Appletons’ Readers have attained, both ~~ 
commercially and educationally, is due to the fact that no effort or expense Ae; 
was spared to make them not only mechanically superior, but practically 
and distinctively superior in their embodiment of modern experiences in } | 
teaching, and of the methods followed by the most successful and intelligent 
educators of the day. 3 

We now offer a new series of Geographies, in two books, which as far ~ 
excel all geographical text-books hitherto published as our Readers are in ~ 
advance of the old text-books in reading. 


THE SERIES. 
Eachange Introduction 
price. - price. ap 
Appletons’ Elementary Geography, - 35cents, 55cents. 
Appletons’ Higher Geography, - - 75 “  . $1.26. 
Address, * : 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


152 and 154 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 





SEPTEMBER, 1881. $1.00 IN ADVANCE. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


To sell the followinz: \ 

Bianchard’s Historical Map of the United States; Johnston’s National Series of School 
Maps; Chapman's Large and Small Maps of Wisconsin; Holbrook’s Globes; Andrews’ 
Globes: Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World; Lippincott’s Pronorncing Bio- 
graphical Dic:ionary (and by and by, other valuable works). 

To whom extra good rates wi] be allowed. Descriptive circular sent on application. 

Address, JOHN H. ROLFE, 
117 and 119 State street, Chicago. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Furnishes, without charge, superior Professors, Principals, Governesses, and Teachers for 
avy grade of echool., Seliz and reuts School Properiies. Transuets business 1n all the States 
and Terrtiories. Facilliies unsurpa:sed. Wel: qnalified teachers desiring positions shoulu 
send stamp for appiicaiion furm. Address L. B LANDIS, 631 Hamilton St., 1 eniown, Pa. 








$5 outfit free. Address H. Hatietr & Pa ; Established in 1837. 
Co., Portiand, Maine. . Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
ia ja with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
j * po Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
_ ) % tag » Alaris, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted. 

PE: WEEK $12 a day at home easily | Gm <a Tilustrated Catalogue sent Fre 


Shh week in yourown town. Terms and BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRy. 





if ree, 
made. Co-tly outfit free. Address ; Vanvuzun & Tirr. 102 KE. 2d St. Cincionstt 





TruE & Co., Augusta, Mame. 





WANTED. $65 to $150 
| per month. Steady work 
per day at home. Samples all spring and summer. 
Sh i0 670): worth $3free. Address STINSON For tull partic ulars, 


& Co., Portland, Maine. — J. C. McCURDY & CO., Chicago, 





JONES BROTHERS & C0., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. School H of the U.S, 
Ridpath’ s Academic Hist. the U. S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader, 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA.. CHICAGO. 


PE™:. DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
rg = in position, but invisible to others. 

1 Conversation and even whispers heard dis- 
de We refer to those using them. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H.P.K. PECK & CO., 853 Broadway, New York. 

















THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


RIVER FALLS, Fall Term opens MONDAY, - : Aug. 22 
OSHKOSH, * «  TURSDAY,  - - Aug. 30 
PLATTEVILLE, “ “ WEDNESDAY, - Sept. 7 
WHITEWATER, “* ‘“ -WEDNESDAY, - Aug. 31 


Examination for admission, day previous. At River Falls, same day. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The Board of Regents of Normal Schools has adopted the following regula 
tions for the admission of students to any State Nurmal School: 

1. Each assembly district in the state shall be entitled to eight representatives 
in the Normal Schools, and in case vacancies exist in the representation to which 
any assembly district is entitled, such vacancies may be filled by the president 
and secretary of the Board of Regents. 

2. Candidates for admission shall be nominated by the county superintendent 
of the county (or if the county superintendent has not jurisdiction, then the 
nomination shall be made by the city superintendent of the city) in which such 
candidates may reside, and they shall be at least sixteen years of age, of sound 

dily health and of good moral character. Each person so nominated shall re 
ceive a certificate setting forth his name, age, health and character, and a dupli- 
cate of such certificate shall be immediately sent by mail, by the superintendent, 
to the secretary of the board. 

8. Upon presentation of such certificate to the president of a State Normal 
School, the candidate shall be examined, under the direction of said president, 
in the branches required by law for a third grade certificate, except history and 
theory and practice of teaching, and if found qualified to enter the Normal 
School in respect to learning, he may be admitted, after furnishing such evi- 
dence as the president may require of good health and moral character, and after 
subscribing to the following declaration: 

I, —— ——, do hereby declare that my purpose in entering this State Normal 
School is to fit myself for the profession of teaching, and that it is my intention 
to engage in teaching in the public schools of this state. 

4, No person shall be entitled to a diploma, who has not been a member of the 
school in which such diploma is granted, at least one year, nor who is less than 
nineteen years of age; but a certificate of attendance may be granted by the 
president of a Normal School to any person whe shall have been a member of 
such school for one term, provided that in his judement such certificate is de- 
served. 

THE TERMS OF BOARD AT EACH LOCALITY ARE MODERATE. 

Information as to board and other matters may be obtained by addressing the 
Presidents of the respective schools, as follows: 

Pres’t D. McGrecor, -at Platteville; Pres’t J. W. STEARNS, at Whitewater; 

Pres’t GeorcE S. ALBEE, at Oshkesh; Pres’t W. D. PARKER, at River Falls. 








A SHORTER COURSE 


IN 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


AND 


COMPOSITION. 


By W. H. WELLS, A. M. 


A COMPLETE COMMON SCHOOL COURSE IN LANGUAGE LES- 
SONS. GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, AND LETTER 
WRITING, IN A NEAT CLOTH BOUND 
12mo OF 190 PAGES. 


Very few school books have met with so favorable a reception on their 
first appearance as Well’s Shorter course in English Grammar. It is less 
than a year since the work was issued, and its plan and execution have 
already received the indorsement of prominent educators in all parts of the 
country where it has been presented. 

It was.adopted June 9th, 1881, by the Board of Education of the City of 
Chicago, for exclusive use in the city schools. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE SHORTER COURSE. 


1. COMPLETE IN ONE VoLUME.— It furnishes a complete manual for the use of Grammar 
and Comman Schools in asingle volume of moderate size. 

2. CAREFULLY GRADED.— It is a strictly graded course. The elementary class'ficaiions 
are largely made by calling on the papils to apply the principies which they already employ 
in their daily conversation. 

One special improvemeat in grading over other systems in use will be readily seen by 
referring to Analysis, which is the most difficult part of Grammar, and which is here 
made to follow the more elementary principles of Etymology, and n..t to precede them. 

Grammar and Composition have been a life long study of the author; and his connection 
with educational work, as a teucher in different grades of schools, as Principal of the State 
Normal Schoo!l, Westfield, Mass., as Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, and as a member 
of the Iilinois State Board of Education, and of the Chicago Board of Education, has given 
him the most favorable opportunities for studying the wants of schools. These wants he 
has endeavored to meet in the preseut work. 


From D. 8. WENTWORTH, Prine'pal of Cook County Normal School, Illinois: 

After a critical examination of Wells’s Shorter Course 1n English Grammar, I introduced 
it into our echool, where it has been 1n use twoterms. We find it to be a very superior book 
for class instruction. The classes nsing it have advanced with more than ordinary rapidity, 
and yet understandingly. I cheerfally recommend it to the confidence of al) teachers of 
English Grammar. 





Copies for examination will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, to teachers or echool oflicers, 
on receipt of 36 eents. Address, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


117, 119 State Street, Chicago. 





THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


RIVER FALLS, Fall Term opens MONDAY, - Aug. 22 
- OSHKOSH, « “ TUESDAY, -  - Ang. 30 
‘PLATTEVILLE, « “ WEDNESDAY, - Sept. 7 
WHITEWATER, “ © WEDNESDAY, - Aug. 31 


Examination for admission, day previous. At River Falls, same day. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The Board of Regents of Normal Schools has adopted the following regula 
tions for the admission of students to any State Normal School : 

‘1. Each assembly district in the state shall be entitled to eight representatives 
in the Normal Schools, and in case vacancies exist in the representation to which 
any assembly district is entitled, such vacancies may be filled by the president 
and secretary of the Board of Regents. 

2. Candidates for admission shall be nominated by the county superintendent 
of the county (or if the county superintendent has not jurisdiction, then the 
nomination shall be made by the city superintendent of the city) in which such 
candidates may reside, and they shall be at least sixteen years of age, of sound 

dily health and of good moral character. Each person so nominated shall re 
ceive a Certificate setting forth his. name, age, health and character, and a dupli- 
cate of such certificate shall be immediately sent by mail, by the superintendent, 
to the secretary of the board. : 

8. Upon presentation of such certificate to the president of a State Normal 
School, the candidate shall be examined, under the direction of said president, 
in the branches required by law for a third grade certificate, except history and 
theory and practice of teaching, and if found qualified to enter the Normal 
School in respect to learning, he may be admitted, after furnishing such evi- 
dence as the president may require of good health and moral character, and after 
subscribing to the following declaration: 

I,—— ——, do hereby declare that my purpose in entering this Btate Normal 
School is to fit myself for the profession of teaching, and that it is my intention 
to engage in teaching in the public schools of this state, 

4, No person shall be entitled to a diploma, who has not been a member of the 
school in which such diploma is granted, at least one year, nor who is less than 
nineteen: years of age; but a certificate of attendance may be granted by the 
president of a Normal School to any person who shall have been a member of 
such school for one term, provided that in his Judgment such certificate is de- 
served, 

THE TERMS OF BOARD AT EACH LOCALITY ARE MODERATE. 

Information as to board and other matters may be obtained by addressing the 
Presidents of the respective schools, as follows: 

Pres’t D. McGrxcor, at Platteville; Pres’t J. W. Srmarns, at Whitewater; 

Pres’t Gzorner 8, ALBEE, at Oshkesh; Pres’t W. D. Panxzn, at River Falls. 





THE NEW ERA IN SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


‘ANOTHER SIGNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


NOW READY, . 


APPLETONS’ 


American Standard Geographies 


Based on the principles of the Science of Education, and 
giving Special Prominence to the Industrial, 


Commercial, and Practical Features, 





The remarkable success. which Appletons’ Readers have attained, both 
commercially and educationally, is due to the fact that no effort or expense 
was spared to make them not only mechanically superior, but practically 
and. distinctively superior in their embodiment of modern experiences in 
teaching, and of the methods followed by the most successful and intelligent 
educators of the day. 

‘We now offer a new series of Geographies, in two books, which as far 
excel all geographical text-books hitherto published as our Readers are in 
advance of the old text-books in reading. _ 


THE SERIES. 
Bachange Tatroduclicn 
price. price. 
Appletons’ Elementary Geography, - 35 cents, 55 cents. 
Appletons’ Higher Geography, - - 75 “ $1.25. 


Address, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
182 and 154 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
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